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THE LISBON CONFERENCE 
Max Freedman* 


HERE HAS BEEN a lack of balance in judging the Lisbon confer- 

ence. Opinion has veered from unnecessary pessimism to unreas- 

able optimism. A few days before the meeting, opinion in the 
Western countries was startled by what seemed an explosion of 
nationalistic prejudices in the parliaments at Paris and Bonn. At the 
meeting in London which preceded the Lisbon conference, however, 
it became possible for Mr. Acheson and Mr. Eden to reconcile the 
French and German points of view. They were able to contrive this 
exercise in constructive diplomacy for two reasons: M. Schuman and 
Dr. Adenauer are both willing to take risks for the sake of ending 
the quarrel between France and Germany which has darkened Europe’s 
history for generations, and the divergent aims proclaimed by the critics 
at Bonn and Paris were by no means as grievous as they seemed in the 
first moment of alarm. The achievement at London made possible the 
decision at Lisbon to bring Germany into the European army, once the 
necessary ratifications took place, and to link the European Defence 
Community with the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Some 
statesmen found it impossible to moderate their rhetoric in the presence 
of this success. They spoke as if Lisbon had inaugurated an era which 
presaged a long and tranquil peace. Mr. L. B. Pearson, Canada’s 
Minister of External Affairs, yielded to this enthusiasm himself. 
Later, hawever, he reminded Canadians that the conference, undoubtedly 
the most successful in the history of the North Atlantic Treaty, had 
done no more than agree on the decisions upon which a programme of 


he said, 


action could be based; it would be time enough for rejoicing, 
when the hopes of Lisbon had been turned into definite realities. 

The vague press announcement at the end of the conference has also 
contributed its share of confusion and embarrassment. The C.C.F., 
nisinterpreting the military decisions reached at Lisbon—and it cannot 
be claimed that the terms of the communiqué were an aid to swift and 
accurate judgment—issued a formal protest through its National Council 
at the trends of policy as revealed at Lisbon. In its view, the goals set 
were at once irresponsible and disastrous; it deplored the supposed 
emphasis on military defence to the neglect of adequate economic aid ; 
and urged the Canadian Government to oppose policies which it described 
as subject to increasing pressure from militarists and extreme opinion in 
the United States. A more valid criticism was sounded in Great Britain 

*Correspondent of the Winntpeg Free Press, until recently in Washington, now 


in Ottawa. 
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by the Manchester Guardian, the Times and the Economist. All of them 
foresaw trouble, in the United States no less than in Western Europe, 
when the inflated claims of the press announcement shrank to the puny 
truth and these countries realized the mountain of effort that still had 
to be crossed before the valley ; of peace could be seen in the distance. 

Quite obviously, a communiqué which lends itself to criticism, 
though for diverse reasons, from the Times and the C.C.F. can hardly 
be esteemed a model of draftsmanship. In part, the ambiguity was 
inescapable. The announcement dealt with a conference whose discus 
sions, touching the security of fourteen nations, had been held in secret. 
For the first time it was agreed to make certain military figures publi 
Since there was no standard of comparison, it was easy to darken counsel 
by suggestions of military increases or alternatively by preachments of 
despair that Western Europe would be wrecked by the burdens cast 
upon it by American fear. The communiqué said either too much or too 
little. That surely must be the verdict in the justice of retrospect. Within 
the North Atlantic organization, some attention now is being given to 
the problem of making more information available at future meetings, 
perhaps even to the extent of publishing some of the studies prepared 
for the guidance of members. Military security will of course impose 
sharp limits on what can be achieved. But it is a safe forecast that the 
Lisbon communiqué will be regarded as a mistake never to be repeated 
rather than as a precedent to be perpetuated. 

Since the chairmanship of the North Atlantic Council, up to now, 
has been determined by the tyranny of the alphabet, Canada took a 
pivotal ro/e at Lisbon. Last year’s chairman was Belgium. This year’s 
chairman was Canada. Mr. Pearson was chairman of the Council; Mr. 
Brooke Claxton was chairman at the meeting of Defence Ministers and 
head of the Ad Hoc Committee on Infrastructure ; and General Foulkes 
reported for the Military Committee. The task which faced Mr. Claxton 
is said to have been stubborn almost beyond precedent. He is reported to 
have scored a personal triumph in securing agreement, by reason of the 
urgency which he imparted to the discussions of his committee, even 
though the United States and its European allies seemed at times 
separated by a gulf which it would prove impossible to bridge by com- 
promise. Mr. Pearson's success 1s attested by the strenuous but unavail- 
ing efforts to persuade him to accept the newly-created position of 
Secretary-General of the Organization. 

One of the major issues of the Lisbon meeting was to simplify and 
strengthen the structure of the Organization. In this task the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary-General was the indispensable reform. His functions, 
at first, were casually defined. It was realized that the duties of the 
office depended in part upon the calibre of the man who would fill it. 
Canada wanted a Secretary-General who would be in fact as well as in 
name the presiding head of the Organization. Lord Ismay, who leaves 
his position in London as the minister responsible for Commonwealth 
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affairs to go to Paris as the first Secretary-General, will be the permanent 
vice-chairman of the council as well as head of the secretariat. The 
difference between his rdle and that of Mr. Trygve Lie can be expressed 
in one sentence. As Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. Lie 
sits beside the president of the Assembly or the head of the Security 
Council as his adviser; Lord Ismay will himself be the permanent vice- 
chairman and the initial impulse for shaping the Organization’s affairs 
will come from him. The Council will now be in permanent session, thus 
reducing the necessity of having the Ministers attend as many meetings 
as in the past, and putting an end to the tradition that NATO did its 
work in an atmosphere of intermittent obscurity lit up now and then by 
flashes of injudicious publicity. Mr. Arnold Heeney departs from his 
position as Undersecretary for the Department of External Affairs to 
become Canada’s permanent representative, with the rank of Ambassador, 
on the Council of NATO whose permanent headquarters are now in 
Paris. 

The Lisbon Conference reached achievement on another matter whose 
importance is cloaked beneath the incredible pargon of the press 
announcement. The meeting agreed on the division of costs for the 
“third slice of infrastructure.” This jumble of words is without meaning 
unless certain facts are kept in mind. 

Infrastructure, one of the less lovely words which the genius of the 
French language has given to diplomacy, simply means the facilities 
required to support the operation of the military forces in the field. 
These facilities fall into three classes : headquarters, communications, and 
airfields. It was agreed very early in the history of NATO that the cost 
of all these items should be borne out of a common pool because everyone 
benefits. The chief expense will be in the construction of airfields and 
their maintenance. Some facilities are already in existence or are in 
process of being built. The largest part of the programme, however, still 
has to be constructed. Council Deputies had been considering, for some 
time, a method to finance these projects. There have been three 
approaches. First, it was suggested that the guiding principle should 
be capacity to pay, with the total bill being divided against the national 
income or gross national product or some such index as that. Secondly, 
there were supporters of the user principle, under which the amount 
contributed would be influenced by the use that any member government 
would make of the facilities. Thirdly, there was the absence of any 
coherent principle and instead the reliance on decisions made from time 
to time on immediate problems. The last approach, not surprisingly, has 
been the one which until now been the most influential. 

The “first slice of infrastructure” means the installations of one sort 
or another already in existence or in process of being constructed. It 
was agreed some time ago, at the council meeting in Brussels, that these 
facilities would be finished by those who had started them, with the costs 
of completion being reckoned as a deduction from the total contribution 
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by these states to infrastructure, no matter what formula finally was 
accepted. 

At the Ottawa meeting of the Council agreement was reached on the 
“second slice of infrastructure.’ The construction of airfields and com- 
munications was recognized as a matter of urgency. The problem was 
divided into three parts : the provision of land and services such as water, 
sewers and so forth; the provision of operational facilities ; and accommo- 
dation for personnel. It was agreed that the host country would provide 
the first free of charge to NATO; the second would come from the 
infrastructure fund, and the third would be financed by the user country. 

At Lisbon then the Council was ready to deal with the “third slice” 
or with airfields and communications. One of the tasks was to decide 
upon the primary requirements for these facilities. By eliminating some 
requirements and by other means which still are secret it proved possible 
at Lisbon to reach agreement on “this hard core of the third slice of 
infrastructure.”’ This achievement is basic to the work of NATO. It 
clearly would be futile to concentrate on building military formations in 
Western Europe if they lack the airfields and lines of communication 
essential to their safety and efficient operation. As a result of the Lisbon 
meeting it proved possible, after a series of discussions in which some 
hard bargaining took place, to agree on a formula for dealing with the 
“hard core” of this problem whereby a flexible division of costs for the 
airfields and communications was made between the United States, 
Canada, and the European nations. Canada’s total contribution to the 
infrastructure fund comes to $27,500,000. 

Mr. Pearson, as chairman of the Committee of Five, reported to the 
Council on the progress which had been achieved in trying to promote 
economic co-operation among members as suggested in Article Two 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. He touched in his report, among other 
matters, upon economic collaboration, political consultation, the move- 
ment of labour, co-operation in social and cultural fields, and information. 
It was agreed without dissent from any member that progress under 
article two, while remaining a constant objective, must necessarily be 
slow and that first priority belonged, by general agreement, to military 
defence. 

One important difficulty may be indicated. The members of NATO 
have important trading connections and problems with nations outside 
the Organization. While seeking to give life and meaning to the concept 
of the Atlantic Community, it would be a serious mistake to adopt 
policies which might raise problems with other areas of the free world, 
for example, the sterling area or the Far East. 

Mr. Pearson’s report impressed the Council so much that it decided 
to become responsible for the further study of what could usefully be 
done under Article Two. The argument which finally prevailed in 
bringing about this decision was that a council consisting of fourteen 
members could do a better job in this field than a committee of five 
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making recommendations which might sharply affect other countries. 
Thus it can be seen that the implementation of Article Two has been 
given even greater importance than it first received at the conference in 
Ottawa. Yet it would be an error to suppose that progress will be 
swift or spectacular, or that anything like a Marshall Plan is con- 
templated, or ever has been contemplated, under Article Two. Perhaps, 
when the account finally is cast, it will be seen that the Schuman Plan 
and other plans for economic co-operation have done as much to create 
collaboration throughout all the Atlantic Community as more deliberate 
planning at either Washington or Ottawa. But all these achievements 
are still reserved for the future and caution is a wise insurance against 
disappointment. 

The Council, with little discussion, adopted the report of the “Three 
Wise Men’—Harriman, Plowden, Monnet—on the economic burdens 
of rearmament and future plans. More important, it was agreed that a 
similar review should be held before firm commitments were accepted for 
1953 and 1954. In spite of the numerous reports to the contrary, it 
should be stated that no definite goals have been fixed beyond 1952. 
There has been much talk of an expenditure under the military budget 
of $300 billion in the next few years and the creation of some 90-100 
divisions by the end of 1954. These statements are without official 
sanction. Nothing has been settled, as a final target, beyond 1952. The 
very fact that the procedure followed by the Three Wise Men, in exam- 
ining national budgets and seeing what strain they can bear in military 
defence, is to be set in motion in subsequent years, clearly proves that 
the military targets may be revised downwards depending upon the 
results of that inquiry and the state of tension in European affairs, and 
the economic strength of the European allies. Of course, it also follows 
that the present plans, which are no more than tentative, may also be 
revised upwards if the situation should grow more dangerous. But that 
is a very different thing from saying that plans have now been consoli- 
dated for a long-term programme of large and unexpected military 
expenditures. 

The position of France, in this context, deserves some comment. 
When the subject of a German contingent in the European Defence 
Community was being debated in the National Assembly in Paris, 
M. Paul Reynaud made a telling speech in which he asked if anyone 
would undertake to provide an additional 12 French divisions if the 
12 German divisions suggested for the European army were to be 
rejected. There is one way in which this question could be answered 
If France abandoned the contest against Communism in Indo-China or 
seriously reduced her effort there, it would be possible for France greatly 
to increase her military strength in Europe. Moreover, and equally 
important, such a diversion would go a long way indeed towards closing 
the present gap in the French budget with its threat to the stability of 
the franc. Indo-China, unlike Malaya for the British, is not an important 
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dollar earner for the French. The withdrawal of France from the 
struggle in Indo-China would of course be a breach in the security of 
the free world. It would open the door to a series of new dangers in 
the Far East. French leaders do not contemplate such a withdrawal; 
they certainly do not threaten it. But it is not surprising that Indo-China 
was mentioned at Lisbon and that the question of giving France more 
aid, particularly from Washington in the form of economic assistance and 
military suppies, was canvassed. 

There are many grounds for anxiety about the French situation. 
But it is worth recalling the statement by Mr. Acheson, the Secretary of 
State, when testifying before a Congressional committee in support of 
the Mutual Security Bill. He said: “The French parliament, immediately 
after Lisbon, voted 512 to 104 to approve the military budget. This 
action made it clear that the entire Parliament, with the exception of 
the Communists, supported the NATO defence programme and the 
continuation of operations in Indo-China. The necessary funds will be 
found.” 

It has been said that Canada was asked by NATO to give economic 
aid to Western Europe and that this request was rejected. So far as 
can be learned at Ottawa, this version of the facts is not correct. A 
request was made, or more precisely, a suggestion was advanced by the 
“Three Wise Men” as a basis for discussion. It never was brought 
forward as a definite policy by the Council as a whole. In fact, when 
Canada had put her reply before all the Council members, it was agreed 
that the original suggestion was economically unfeasible. 

The “Three Wise Men” had suggested, tentatively, that Canada 
might extend economic aid to Western Europe in the form of raw 
materials—wheat, copper, zinc, asbestos, aluminum. This aid might 
have been as high as half a billion dollars. There was no indication how 
long it would last, for one year, or for a large part of the twenty years 
for which the North Atlantic Treaty is to run. Aid on this scale would 
mean that Canada would be providing assistance, in relation to national 
production, on a larger ratio than was the case in the United States. 
There is nothing wrong with that; there is no reason why the United 
States should always be the pace-maker in these statistical c mmparisons. 
But the question asked at Ottawa was whether Canada, given the present 
nature of her trade, was able to extend economic aid as a serious matter 
of national policy and not simply as a sort of gesture of goodwill towards 
our European allies. 

It was pointed out by Canadian spokesmen at Lisbon that Canada, 
at present, would be facing a serious exchange problem if the large 
capital investments in this country by the United States were to be 
halted or greatly abridged. It is this flow of capital, alone, which is 
taking care of the heavy deficit which Canada now is running on current 
account with the United States. Nor should it be overlooked that the 


raw materials referred to by the ‘“‘Three Wise Men” are the biggest 
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dollar-earners which Canada now has in her trade with Western Europe. 
In fact, the situation is far worse: these are the principal items against 
which Western Europe has not yet erected systems of quotas and dis- 
crimination. Canada, therefore, was asked to give away as a gift, for 
an unknown period, the very articles of trade which form the substance 
of Canada’s dollar-earning capacity with Europe, and to do so at a time 
when her normal trade pattern is seriously disrupted. It was felt in 
Ottawa that the request for raw materials was understandable, given 
Europe’s needs; but it was not regarded, on economic grounds, as a 
really valid contribution to the solution of Europe’s dollar problem. 

Economists at Ottawa recalled that Canada after the war had over 
extended herself by a programme of mutual aid which was beyond the 
terms of our trading surplus to sustain. In the end, Canada had to 
borrow $300,000,000 from the United States and impose many restric- 
tions before the exchange crisis could be mastered. There was a serious 
risk, it was said, of the same danger repeating itself if Canada gave 
economic aid in the suggested form of raw materials. The price of such 
aid might be import and export controls, foreign exchange control, and 
perhaps some form of rationing here in Canada. Instead of granting this 
economic aid, Canada has agreed to give $324,000,000 in the form of 
military supplies and equipment, the bulk of it new, to our [European 
partners. 

According to reports, this switch from economic to military aid 
satisfied all the members of the Council at Lisbon. It remains true, 
however, that this issue of economic aid has become a subject of debate 
in Canada and is the most important sequel to the Lisbon conference, 
in some respects. There is a feeling, in some quarters, that economic aid 
might be used to diminish the size of Canada’s military contribution to 
NATO and to create the impression that peace can be purchased more 
easily and pleasantly, with less cost and less emphasis on military 
effort, than is really required by the continued threat of Russian power. 
If economic aid is to be added to the military programme, and if Cana- 
dians are willing to accept the sacrifices flowing from such a decision, 
then the whole proposal becomes very different and is entitled to nothing 
but praise and support. This issue must still be settled in the form of 
public opinion; for the reasons cited by the economists, while pertinent 
and persuasive, cannot be accounted the last word on the subject. 

The most spectacular decision of the conference was the one which 
approved of the creation of the European Defence Community, with 
West Germany as a member, and with the Community linked to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. This was the solution always 
favoured by Canada. From the outset Canada had approved of the 
concept of a European Army on the understanding that it would be 
associated with the Organization and would be under the command of 
General Eisenhower or his successor. If the luropean Defence Com- 


munity, to use the formal title of the proposed European Army, were to 
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have an existence separate from the Organization, then the result might 
be the unfortunate one of encouraging the neutralist forces and tendencies 
in Western Europe. In the end, the security of Western [urope itself 
and the strength of the entire Atlantic community might be endangered 
by such a development. That danger has now been removed by the 
decisions in Lisbon. It will now be possible to have the Council review 
the situation and take action if there is a threat to the security of the 
European Defence Community itself or to the territorial integrity of any 
one of its members. A procedure has been outlined to permit of co-opera- 
tion and consultation between the Defence Community and the North 
Atlantic Organization. 

Germany’s part in the Defence Community will not become effective 
until the treaty establishing the European Army has been ratified by 
France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxemburg, Italy and Germany. 
There have been disquieting rumours out of some European capitals that 
a policy of enforced delay would be instituted to postpone the entry of 
Germany into the Defence Community to the last moment. It is no 
secret that Canada, like Britain and the United States, views this report 
with some misgiving. A policy of calculated delay of this kind would 
not only be a breach of the Lisbon agreement, in spirit if not in the 
letter; it would also have the inevitable effect of forcing Germany to 
make demands at once more imperious and intractable. There is every- 
thing to gain, from the standpoint of security for all the partners in the 
Atlantic Community, by implementing this particular Lisbon decision 
with the minimum of delay and with the absence of contrived provocation 
to Germany. 

Finally, one brief word should dispose of the ambiguity which for 
a time surrounded the military decisions of the conference. Mr. Robert 
Lovett, U. S. Secretary of Defence, has explained that the military 
target of fifty divisions for 1952 really means only some twenty-five 
active divisions with the rest being reserve units ready to be called into 
duty in accordance with a timetable agreed upon at Lisbon. As Mr 
Pearson later told the House of Commons, this decision represents a 
decrease, rather than an increase, in the figures previously contemplated 
for 1952. 

In this connection, it is worth noting that Mr. Lovett has explained 
how General Eisenhower has arranged a system of defence in Western 
Europe which calls for fewer divisions than were at first contemplated. 
General Eisenhower had calculated, Mr. Lovett said, “that he could put 
out a covering force which could slow the momentum from the East and 
still give us a chance to complete our mobilization. This bold concept 
known as “Operation Stiffener’’—was accepted as feasible on the military 
side, provided the economic and political tactor could be brought into 
line. The problem of rounding out military units quickly and providing 
them with ammunition and maintenance reserves, even for a relatively 
small force, is not the same as equipping them as an increment of a large 
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force which would not be operationally ready for several years.”” This 
leaderership by General Eisenhower, resulting in the search for security 
by military means less onerous than originally expected, explains the 
paradox of how the Lisbon conference could have reduced its immediate 
plans on defence from the contemplated goals as fixed a year ago and 
yet maintain a mood of resolute optimism about the future of peace in 
Europe. It remains the abiding and melancholy truth, however, that the 
danger from Russia still is formidable, and a false security is the supreme 
enemy to the success of the North Atlantic Treaty, the shield of the 
free world. 


Ottawa, March 1952. 
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earned as much as any Sovereign in history the love and 
admiration of all his subjects. 


Those who shared with him some special interest knew 
not only of his graciousness and integrity, but also of the 
unremitting effort and assistance he would devote to any 
cause that he considered good and worthy. 


The betterment of understanding between nations lay 
always near his heart, and as Patron of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs he lent every encouragement 
to its work. 


It is only fitting that the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs should take this occasion to express a deep 
sense of loss. We can at the same time declare our loyalty 
to a new Sovereign who, as her recent visit to her people 
of Canada showed, has the same strong and sympathetic 
wish to promote the fellowship of nations, 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 














REORIENTATION IN ASIA AND THE 
PACIFIC 


by Norman D. Harper’ 


N ALMOST hypnotic preoccupation with the polarisation of world 

power in Washington and London has tended to obscure one of 

the most profound changes of the modern era: the re-emergence 
of an Asia as a new force in international relations and in the world 
economy. For some three or four centuries, European frontiers have 
been moving eastwards, landwards across the European land mass, 
seawards round Africa and across America. The process of imperialism 
converted Asia into an appendage of Europe; the search for the “four 
hundred million customers” of Cathay, of the “Far East,’’ overlooked 
the basic fact that there was a China but not Cathay, an India but not 
a British Empire of India. For more than a century, western sea power 
facilitated the exercise of pressure to ensure the subordination of Asia 
to Europe; the electric telegraph helped to perfect the means of pressure. 
The missionary was an auxiliary figure, an ally of the trader and the 
soldier, positively assuming the inferiority of Asian religion and culture, 
negatively contributing to the undermining and disintegration of Asian 
society, preparing the way for a fuller material penetration of Asia 
by the west. 

The significant change of the last decade has been, not the growing 
tension between east and west, but rather the rapid development of the 
Asian revolution and the consequent need for a western reorientation of 
outlook to fit the fluid Asian situation. What for centuries has been a 
peripheral area for Europe has now become one of the vital strategic 
centres, politically, culturally, and economically as well as militarily. 
The change may be said to have begun in the late nineteenth century 
with the unprecedented expansion in Asian importes from the west 
and the more rapid gearing of Asian economics to the industrial require- 
ments of Europe. The opening of the Trans-Siberian railway under- 
mined the preponderence of naval power as the exclusive means of 
western pressure on the Far East. It also meant the re-establishing of 
the traditional land contacts with Europe. The older approaches to 
China have become less important: Manchuria, Outer Mongolia and 
Sinkiang have become important points of ingress to China, replacing 
the old seaports of Hong Kong and Shanghai. The political impact of 
Europe was clearly seen in the formation of the Indian National Congress 


*Senior Lecturer in History, University of Melbourne, who has recently 
paid a long visit to the U.S. and Canada for study and speaking 
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party and in the organisation of the Kuomintang, in the Indonesian 
revolt against Dutch control and Filipino restlessness under benevolent 
American rule. The Japanese victory over Russia in 1904-5 “rever- 
berated like a thunderclap through the whispering galleries of the 
East”; her imperialist ventures on the Asian mainland acted as a 
catalyst for Asian revolutionary movements. What are the implications 
for the West of the revolutionary movements in Asia? What are the 
basic features of Asian change? 

The first and most immediate change is the collapse of the Asian 
and Pacific balance of power and the development of a series of regional 
power vacuums. The uneasy power equilibrium here had for long been 
essentially a western equilibrium based on the balancing of empires. 
Western empires with the exception of Russia have now disintegrated 
and become atomised. Britain has recognised the independence of 
India, Burma, and Pakistan, has granted dominion status to Ceylon. 
Holland has abdicated her position in Indonesia, and the United States 
has withdrawn from the Philippines. France is in process of a slow 
devolution of authority in Indo China, and the Japanese empire is in 
fragments. The numerous economic colonies carved out of China have 
vanished and for the first time for centures a powerful and unified 
China is emerging. 

The contraction of European power and the disintegration of 
European empires has been accompanied by the emergence of Russia 
as an effective power in the Eurasian heartland. The Trans-Siberian 
railway has been double tracked and a branch line constructed to 
Sovietskaya; a network of air lines covers Northern Asia. A string of 
industrial bases from the Urals to Lake Baikal and the Amur River 
province provides a powerful economic foundation for the naval base 
of Vladivostok. The annexation of the Kuriles has converted the Sea 
of Okhotsk into a Russian lake. American influence has been extended 
in the post-Hiroshima era, with Japan and Okinawa as outlying bases 
on a military salient extending from Alaska to the Philippines and 
Indonesia. For almost a generation the Pacific power structure had been 
stabilised by the Washington agreements of 1922. For half a century, 
America sought to preserve the “territorial and administrative integrity 
of China,” to maintain the outmoded principle of “the open door” ; 
for decades she attempted to influence the internal affairs of China to 
promote national unity. In a sense the measure of the failure of Ameri- 
can policy in China and the collapse of the Washington equilibrium is 
to be found in the realisation of the traditional American objective: 
China has been unified but under a communist rather than a democratic 
régime. This paradox provides the key to much of American uncer- 
tainty and some of her political errors in Asia. A power structure 
designed to contain Japan and preserve China has in a sense been too 
successful : the massive land power, the natural centre of gravity in East 
Asia, now appears to threaten the equilibrium, and America is compelled 
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hastily to swap horses in mid stream. From the point of view of power, 
the addition of the United States to the Asian system is the greatest 
post-war change. 

Shifts in the Asian balance of power tend to obscure the basic social 
and economic problems which underlie them: the cardinal fact of the 
mid-century period is the internal Asian revolution extending from 
Karachi to Jakarta, from Colombo to Peking. It is a complex movement, 
part nationalist, part social revolutionary, part racial and cultural, part 
communist. Asian nationalism was largely anti-western in character 
because western imperialism and industrialisation with their accom- 
panying political and economic control had closely integrated the 
economies of the Eastern countries to their own industrial requirements. 
These economies were sensitive to changes in the world economic posi- 
tion, as all agrarian countries are, and depressions or changes in western 
demands had drastic and catastrophic effects on the lives of these people. 
Nationalism was fed by a profound dislike of western materialism 
amongst peoples with a philosophy fundamentally religious and mystical. 
The west helped to create the educational and psychological conditions 
for a revolt against western political control and western and foreign 
privilege. 

European nationalism had in large measure been a product of the 
emergence of the industrial-urban middle classes; in some nineteenth 
century European countries, where middle classes had been weak and 
immature, it had developed along totalitarian lines and with its emotional 
attachment to group values, had clashed with the humanistic, individual- 
istic values of democracy. Asia for centuries has lacked a powertul 
middle class: the heart of Monsoon Asia has been the atomised village, 
free, but traditional, and lacking the energising force of a rising middle 
class, despising the merchant. The urban life of Bombay and Singapore 
was an artificial creation of Victorian imperialism. The river cities of 
China failed to achieve real autonomy or to provide a strong commercial 
class with institutions of its own capable of effective leadership. Asian 
nationalism in consequence was usually the movement of a tiny western 
educated middle class supported by the powerful agrarian and capitalist 
classes seeking emancipation from western political control. Nationalism 
tended to become authoritarian, eastern rather than western European 
in form. The authoritarian tendencies were reinforced by the traditional 
reliance on state action in India and China, by the basic patterns of the 
joint family, and group, rather than individual, loyalties. There was 
also injected into the nationalist movements a powerful socialist or com- 
munist element: the anti-imperialistic, educated middle class was attracted 
by Marxist political philosophies and a concern for social justice so often 
discarded in the earlier /aisses-faire phase of imperialism. Nationalism 
in Asia thus developed along lines often alien to the nationalism of the 
Atlantic community. 

The nationalist revolt in Asia is also social revolutionary in its 
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implications and objectives. The economic changes following western 
penetration had steadily undermined the older native social order. 
Western social reforms, limited though they were, helped to aggravate 
the population problem. Internal colonisation of western China and 
Manchuria, of the outer Indonesian islands, could only ease but not 
solve a problem intensified by a western medicine and a internal security 
which removed the old Malthusian checks. The tremendous increase in 
population without a commensurate increase in the area of cultivable 
land or the large scale injection of capital into agriculture to increase 
productivity meant the development of an equality of poverty. The 
promise of the nationalists was a millenium following the repudiation 
of western control and the achievement of independence: autonomy in 
fact meant the reduction of living standards, a decline in food consump- 
tion of twelve and a half percent, a fall in clothing of thirty-three per 
cent. In areas of increasing and overwhelming poverty, the nationalist 
movements are being directed against the dominant social groups in the 
new states. They are concerned with the overthrow of mediaeval 
structures. Everywhere there is a demand for land reform which will 
smash old feudal methods of land tenure, which will eliminate absentee 
ownership and remove the native capitalistic exploitation of the impov- 
erished peasantry. The immediate basic problem throughout Asia is 
the problem of re-establishing peasant proprietorship, of increasing 
agricultural production and of preventing the crushing extortion of the 
Indian bania or of the Chinese usurer. There is, too, a demand for 
industrialisation to provide employment and to raise standards of living, 
industrialisation however under the control of the Asian peoples them- 
selves. There is a growing awareness that without extensive agrarian 
reform, without an increase in productivity and an expansion of trans- 
portation facilities, there can be no checking of the deteriorating stan- 
dards of living or capital accumulation for industrialisation. The social 
revolutionary movement is almost universal: it affects Iran and Japan, 
Korea and the Philippines, China and Indonesia, India and Indo-China, 
Pakistan and Burma. But it is also a movement which is being strongly 
resisted in most areas by the older conservative and reactionary forces. 
The Asian revolution, at once nationalist and social revolutionary, 
does not fit neatly into democratic patterns of development, certainly 
not into American moulds. All the traditions of the Asian peoples have 
been against democracy, have favoured autocracy, have tended towards 
the acceptance of state action. The state was important to the eastern 
villager less because of its arbitrary enforcement of law and order than 
because it performed the vital economic functions of water control. 
“Asia has a long history of effective and helpful State action. For the 
Westerner, state intervention is apt to mean the red tape of mercantilism, 
state monopolies, the labour camps of Russia. For the Easterner, it 
means the dykes of Tongking, the tanks of South India, the controlling 
of the Yellow River, the relief works of the Famine Code. . . . Much 
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of Asian water control involves areas so large, labour so immense, 
insurance so extensive, that only the State can organize it. Thus for 
two thousand years Asian Kings have been judged by their engineers 
rather than by their generals. . . . To the Asian peasant, government, 
for all its occasional cruelty and its frequent incompetence, is not a 
malign body inventing forms to plague him, but a philanthropist who 
i 


noney for a well, protects him from 


feeds him in famine, lends him 
oppressors.” 


1° 
1 


Uncertain and often unstable government discouraged the 
accumulation of capital for investment; the government, through taxa- 
tion and on occasion by overseas loans, alone could provide funds fot 
capital expenditure. The Indian government, like Australian govern 
ments for the past century, has found it essential to undertake those 
developmental tasks beyond the resources of private capital. 

These authoritarian political trends were reinforced by the long 
traditions of autocracy and the tardiness of the old colonial powers in 
providing for a devolution of political powers to the Asian peoples 
themselves. If one accepts the Jeffersonian view of the relationship 
between land-owning and democracy, then the difficulties in the way 
of establishing democratic governments are even greater. The social 
revolutionary process, basic economic reform, and social reform, and 
the inauguration of extensive educational programmes to prepare 
populations overwhelmingly illiterate would be pre-requisites to the 
permanent and successful functioning of democratic political institutions. 
The adoption of visual symbols as party labels instead of printed names 
for candidates at the recent Indian elections is but one indication of the 
precarious thread by which a courageous democratic experiment hangs. 
The tenuousness of the hold of democratic ideas in the new revolutionary 
communities is indicated by the simple fact that there are few native 
words to express their meaning. There is no inherent content 1n symbols 
painfully utilised to translate in alien European concept: a massive 
cultural heritage, thousands of years old, Buddhist and Confucian and 
Hindu, is opposed to a western concept recently transplanted. The dice 
are in fact heavily loaded against democracy. The political ideologies of 
the revolutionary movements are frequently critical of existing western 
democratic forms. The anti-imperialist, anti-capitalist outlook of the 
pre-independence leaders easily absorbed the left wing attack upon 
conservative democracy. Russia as the focus of the Marxist attack upon 
evolving liberal democracy easily provided the new nationalist slogans ; 
the inherent conflict between aggressive nationalism and democracy came 
to the front. 

With many reactionary and few conservative groups in Asian society, 
with communist propaganda representing western policies as reactionary 
or as designed to revive western economic or political control, it was 


*M. Zinkin: Asia and the West, p. 212 
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easy for Asian nationalism to move towards communism. Xenophobia 
played its part too; long memories recalled the ‘No dogs or Chinese’ 
notices in the parks of treaty ports, the exclusion of Indians from 
British clubs at Delhi and Calcutta. Japanese resented the rejection of 
racial equality by the League of Nations; Filipinos were outraged by 
the racial arrogance of Americans towards the little brown brother; 
Chinese and Indians were repelled by the assumption of superiority 
implicit in the “White Australia” policy. The initial success, and the 
tremendous propaganda value, of Russia’s Asian policies of racial 
lity enhanced the attraction of socialism and communism for the 


middle 
Much of the thinking was emotional, some of it appeared naive and 


class intelligentsia who so often led the nationalist movements 


irrational. But the cumulative effect was important in accentuating the 
leftward trend. 

The post-war period, then, saw the crumbling of the old power 
structure and the development of a power vacuum in South Asia and 
in East Asia. It saw too the complication of the changing balance of 
forces by the slow substitution of new and unstable nationalist govern- 
ments, governments themselves undergoing a process of social revolution, 
for the older colonial powers. The new Asian governments had a pre- 
dilection for authoritarian rather than democratic rule, but the processes 
of social revolution and industrialisation have tended to aggravate the 
struggle for political power within the states, a struggle to determine 
which of the competing political forms and philosophies would triumph. 


IT 


One measure of the changed situation in Asia, and in consequence, 
of the necessary reorientation in western attitudes and policies, is the 
simple fact that it is no longer possible to think of China in terms of 
pacifism. In the inversion of social values in a China which is no longer 
Cathay, the soldier and the merchant have displaced the scholar at the 
apex of the pyramid. The seizure of power by Mao Tse-tung and the 
performance of Chinese troops in Korea have shown that Chinese 
armies can fight and that they constitute a major political factor in the 
new power balance. 

In the new Asia there are two perhaps three major political power 
centres, Peking, Delhi and Tokyo. Tokyo is one of the imponderables 
in a sense because of her defeat in the Pacific war and the territorial 
changes of the peace treaty. Despite a rapidly expanding population and 
American support, both as an anti-Communist bastion against Russia 
and as the ‘“‘workshop of East Asia,”’ Japan cannot without allies become 
a major threat to Pacific security or the leader of the new Asia. The 
Ganges and Yangtze valleys are more important centres of power than 
the Japanese islands. India and China with the largest populations in 
the world are the critical areas on the Asian land mass. 

The disintegration of the Manchu dynasty at a time of intensifying 
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pressure of population on resources and the western commercial impact 
on China precipitated an era of revolution. The transformation of Japan, 
its successful resistance to western pressures and the creation of Euro- 
pean colonies in China, showed the need for the drastic reorganization of 
the Chinese political and economic structure and for greater cohesion : 
a “rope of sand” was ineffectual in resisting imperialist pressures. 

In the most overpopulated and impoverished country in Asia, 
successive Chinese régimes struggled to achieve unity and a modernised 
economy. Internal corruption and perennial civil war further depleted 
Chinese resources and aggravated social and economic problems. The 
basic problem of raising standards of living through agrarian reform 
and industrialisation, of checking the tendency towards a deterioration 
of existing standards, proved, for half a century, too difficult for solu- 
tion by the successor governments after 1911. American belief in the 
need to maintain China’s territorial and administrative integrity pro- 
duced a series of unsuccessful attempts to influence the trend of her 
politics. Support for Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist government was 
spasmodic but recurrent because it appeared to afford the greatest pros- 
pect of unity and modernisation. The seizure of power by Mao Tse-tung 
marked the end of major internal conflict and the beginning of the 
political stability for which China has striven for the last half century. 
On the ruins of Manchu dynasty and the Nationalist régime, a Marxist 
state had been created apparently capable of effecting the necessary 
economic revolution: cement had been added to the “rope of sand.” 

The paradoxical situation of a unified China governed by a party 
with a political ideology the antithesis of American democracy has 
obscured the hard fact that regardless of political form, China is under- 
going an economic revolution with military and power consequences. A 
new state power is developing on the Asian mainland, and this is of the 
upmost importance to the whole of Asia and the west as well. The 
tradition of corruption, the catastrophic inflation and the virtual bank- 
ruptcy of China have diverted attention from the basic process of social 
change and the tremendous economic potential of China. In the oldest 
centres of Communist power a “fan-shén’’ has been achieved. *Fan- 
shen” “covers a whole complex of associated ideas: socially the disap- 
pearance of feudal property relationships, the abolition of large land- 
lordism and of its concomitant—the “poor and hired” labouring class, 
the introduction of village democracy and self-government, personally 
the casting off of feudal and backward ways of thought, emancipation 
from superstitious ideas, a new appreciation of the individual's responsi 
bilities to the wider community and of its political rights and duties."” 
Communist planning is directed towards the achievement of a dynamic 
“fan-shen’”” on a national scale with the most profound consequences 
for Asia as a whole. 

*Otto B. Van der Sprenkel, Robert Guillain and Michael Lindsay: New China 
Three Views, p.31. 
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Agrarian reform to increase agricultural productivity, to create 
capital for industrialisation and a rural market for industrial products 
is the initial objective. But industrialisation is the key to the social, 
political and power changes in China: without extensive industrialisation, 
there can be no prospect of a permanent raising of living standards. The 
magnitude of the problem of the shift in emphasis from “the countryside 
to the cities’ can be gauged from G. F. Winfield’s estimate that a 
redundant rural population of 180 millions would have to be shifted 
from the farms to enable an economic agriculture to develop: a popula- 
tion of the United States and approximately equal to the pre-war popula- 
tion of Soviet Russia.” The industrial resources of China are massive ; 
their exact extent has been only partly surveyed. 


Her brown coal reserves are conservatively estimated at between 
236 and 260 billion metric tons, located chiefly in Shansi and Shensi. 
Known iron ore reserves, between 1.3 and 2 billion tons, with an iron 
content of between 600 and 700 million tons, could, if fully developed, 
provide steel for a capital plant comparable to that of the United 
States in 1929. China is the world’s leading producer of tungsten and 
antimony and possesses substantial reserves of tin, copper, molybdenum, 
magnesite, mercury, gold and sulphur. Deficient in oil, she possesses 
potential hydro-electric power between five and six times the present 
American installations: the “Savage plan” is already in operation. 
There are many imponderables here in a country which has been one- 
third geologically explored, which is lacking the capital plant necessary 
for extensive development and whose industrial production still lags 
considerably below the 1937 level. But all the evidence indicates that 
Chinese resources in raw materials, energy and manpower are adequate 
for an accelerated industrialisation. Over the short period, the Chinese 
economy will develop on an extended and strengthened agrarian foun- 
dations, but over the long term industrialisation will be accelerated. 
The problem for the west will be, how far can this process be facilitated 
by the injection of western capital or Russian capital? How far will 
political and military considerations retard the investment of capital for 
industrialisation? The lavish use of manpower—approximately five 
million—on the spectacular Hwai River flood control scheme is indi- 
cative of what China can accomplish without large doses of capital. 


The new trends in the dynamic Chinese economy are of vital 
military importance. They are at this stage largely potential rather 
than actual. But the military successes of the Communist against the 
Nationalists and in Korea show that a formidable army has emerged 
as a permanent factor in the Pacific structure. The chief weaknesses, 
apart from leadership, are in equipment. The development of an ade- 
quate industrial base would remedy these weaknesses: standardised 


*G. F. Winfield: China: The Land and the People, p.313. 
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weapons would replace the motley array of captured American and 
Japanese equipment supplemented by Russian supplies. 

The alternative centre of power is to be found in India, and here, 
as in China, the problems are two: industrialisation and social change, 
and the political forms that will develop in an independent India. Here, 
h problems has been complicated 


as elsewhere in Asia, the solution to both p 
: 


rather than conditioned by a long period of western rule prior to recently 
won independence. The patterns of the Indian economy and the mag- 
nitude of the problems have been affected by the gearing of Indian 
production to western requirements and by the Pax Britannica which 
contributed to the pressure of population on resources. 

As the village continent par excellence, India is concerned with 
the Himalayan problem of agricultural reform and the increasing of 
agricultural production. With the lowest per capita output in Asia, 
capital investment, rural credit, co-operation and agrarian education are 
vital sectors in economic revolution. With a higher rate of capital 
accumulation than China, a more extensive transportation network, and 
a level of industrial production comparable to that of Japan in 1925, 
India is in some ways in a more favourable position to expand industry 
than China. Her potential resources are rather less adequate, and 
partition has imposed special economic and political tensions. Her coal 
reserves of between 54 and 79 billion tons are less than one third of 
China’s, and metallurgical coke is similarly limited. High grade iron ore 
reserves are exceeded only by Brazil: the rich hematite ore of Singhb- 
hum provided one base for an expanded metallurgical industry. The 
Tata works at Jamshedpur, the Indian Iron and Steel Company’s 
plant at Asansol and the Mysore furnaces at Bhadravati provide the 
basis for an expanded steel output. Limited oil but extensive hydro- 
electric potential, and deposits of mica and manganese, ilmenite and 
monazite will contribute to rapid Indian industrialisation provided bottle- 
necks can be broken. The development of engineering shops and 
chemical plants also enhances India’s industrial and military power 
potential. 

The heterogeneous Indian 
blend of conservative capitalism and moderate socialism, but there is 


National Congress party is a curious 


general agreement on the need for state action to carry through the 
gigantic tasks for industrialisation. India, however, has a vital asset 
that neither Japan nor China possessed: she has absorbed from Britain 
the essential concepts of Western liberal culture. The process of cul- 
tural synthesis is a slow, painful, and at times superficial one. Gandhi 
attempted a partial synthesis, and Nehru, the “Indian who has become a 
westerner, the aristocrat who became a socialist, the individualist who 


became a great mass leader,’’ has achieved a more subtle combination 
of ideas. There is abundant evidence that the newer Congress leaders 
are discarding traditional religious and caste concepts in favour of 
liberal western concepts of the state as a secular rather than a theolo- 
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gical institution. The new synthesis, the westernisation of the Indian 
mind, is largely confined to the middle classes, but it is the middle classes 
who provide the leadership in an India at once nationalist and social 
revolutionary. 

The importance of India as a critical centre in Asia hes partly in 
its réle as the stabilising force in South Asia. It hes much more in 
the fact that here social democracy is making a bid to solve one of the 
greatest social problems of the twentieth century. It is significant that 
the Indian constitution provided for adult suffrage in a country still 
eighty-seven percent illiterate: this was one of the courageous experi- 
ments of the age. The recent Indian elections gave an absolute majority 
to the Congress party. The Indian peasant often unvisited by Congress 
campaigning, deliberately, and overwhelmingly voted against the Com- 
munist party. by Jeffersonian and western liberal standards, Indian 
democracy is a new and different phenomenon, a new synthesis. In the 
battle for the mind of Asia, in the changing Asian power structure, 
Delhi and the Ganges Valley may be vastly more important than 
Peking and the Yangtze Valley. Economic aid to India by a sympathetic 
west may do more to solve the power conflict and the ideological struggle 
than military or economic action to influence China. 


II] 


Lenin’s comment that London and New York would fall on the 
Yangtze River under the assault of communism has been echoed in 
General Douglas MacArthur’s outburst “Our first line of defence for 
Western Europe is not the Elbe, it is not the Rhine; it is the Yalu.” 
Both Lenin and MacArthur see China as a means, not as an end; both 
tend to ignore some of the realities of the Chinese situation in relation 
to the Pacific balance of power; both regard China as an appendage to 
the Eurasian heart-land or as an international battleground in the 
struggle between democracy and communism. 

In the cold war between Russian imperialism and the western 
democracies there is this perhaps irresistible tendency to see Asia and 
the new Asian national states as pawns in the game of power politics. 
There is a blindness to the basic features of a revolution affecting two- 
thirds of the worlds population. There is a real danger that a preoccu- 
pation with ideological problems and the firm containment of Russia, 
particularly in those areas of relative political instability and of potential 
power vacuums, may result in a myopic view of the Asian revolution 
and the forcing of that revolution into essentially anti-western and 
perhaps racial channels. There are here perhaps two separate but 
related problems. In the first place, there is the tendency to evaluate 
nationalist movements in terms of European political labels. A national- 
istic movement of a social revolutionary kind can so easily be made to 
appear as communist when it threatens the indigenous conservative 
landed or industrial capitalist groups. A movement concerned primarily 
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with political autonomy and social justice but working through the state 
and strengthening state power may also appear communist and totali- 
tarian to governments bedevilled by nineteenth century concepts of 
laissez faire. The danger here is greater in North America than in 
western Europe. But the search for allies in a power conflict may 
produce a political alignment that could be disastrous from a long-term 
point of view. Syngman Rhee, Bao Dai, the Zaibatsu and above all, 
Chiang Kai-shek may well be the best assets that communism has and 
may align the nationalist forces of Asia with Peking rather than Wash- 
ington. The rapid dissipation of Asian good will towards the United 
States as the liberator from Japan and the antithesis of Europe is 
significant. 

Secondly, a clearer perception of the explosive potentialities of over- 
population and deteriorating standards of living in Asia has produced 
a series of concrete proposals for checking the drift and reversing the 
economic trends: Point Four, Colombo Plan, E.C.A.F.E. The urgency 
of capital investment as a means of releasing tensions and checking the 
spread of communism is obvious. What is less clear is the possible 
political impact on the Asian states of the new economic programmes. 
With the anti-imperialist origin of much of Asian nationalism, there has 
been in the initial stages of independence an almost fanatical rejection 
of foreign investment as an aid to economic planning. Much of the 
suspicion arose out of the tendency of pre-war foreign investment to enter 
extractive industries and industrial raw materials, of post-war investment 
to funnel into the oil industries. A rightwards shift towards centre of 
several governments in the effort to attract capital has not dissipated 
an almost morbid fear that foreign aid programmes represent an oblique 
method of restoring western economic imperialism, and that they may 
in fact bolster up the power of conservative or reactionary native govern- 
ments. The attempt to attach political or economic strings to economic 
assistance programmes to achieve certain power purposes of foreign 
policy is fatal. The American expectation that financial assistance to 
alleviate the Indian famine of 1951 would bring some reorientation of 
Indian foreign policy and support for United States policies in United 
Nations shocked millions of Asians. There is real danger that economic 
assistance as a weapon in global power politics could result in the align- 
ment of nationalist Asia with the Communist camp, that an ideological 
contlict could develop also into a racial conflict. 

The dilemma facing the western powers in Asia is posed primarily 
by China. In the concern with problems of social justice should a 
nationalist movement that has turned communist be recognised? Or 
should considerations of power politics produce a political alignment 


with conservative or reactionary governments that would jeopardise the 
success of social revolutionary movements that have not become com- 
munist? Perhaps a reorientation of outlook in the light of the power 
potential of China and India may bring a greater support for the Asian 
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revolution. It may well result in a solid backing for India as the 
critical area in which democratic government, taking Asian rather than 
European forms, may be given a real opportunity to resolve social and 
economic stresses. Support for an India which has gone far in the 
assimilation of European culture may be accompanied by an abandon- 
ment of policies, military, economic and political, designed to reverse 
the verdict of the Chinese revolution. 

The triply complex Asian revolution is of crucial importance to 
Australia. “There is nothing that can alter the logic of (her) geographi- 
cal position.” Australia lies in the south-west corner of the Pacific, a vast 
land mass off the rimland of Asia whose outlying islands almost touch 
the shores of New Guinea. She is an outpost of western civilization on 
a predominantly Asiatic area. She is in a sense the meeting ground of 
eastern and western interests, in a region where the contraction of 
western influence has inflamed the whole problem of security. Unlike 
the Western powers, Australia cannot contract-out of the Pacific or out 
of Southeast Asia: she is irretrievably tied to Asia and her whole future 
is largely conditioned by it. She is a small Pacific power with a popula- 
tion of some eight millions, concentrated primarily on the fertile crescent 
along the south-eastern fringe of the continent. Limited rainfall over 
many parts of the country means that the population must continue to 
be sparse in many areas. The south-west is separated from the settle- 
ments on the eastern seaboard by desert country so that it assumes 
many of the strategic characteristics of an island. Despite a relatively 
rapid industrialization over the past decade, Australia is far short of 
industrial self-sufficiency and is deficient in key raw materials like 
rubber, oil and tin. 

A two-ocean continent, Australia’s western approaches lie through 
the Indian Ocean which washes the whole of Western Australia and 
portions of her Northern coast. The contraction of British power in 
South Asia has withdrawn the shield of British protection from an area 
through which pass Australia’s main lines of communication to Europe, 
the jugular vein of her commerce and her defence. The Middle East is 
the focal point of air communications with Europe, and here are located 
the major oil resources upon which she has traditionally depended. The 
fragmentation of South Asia could imperil Australian security here, and 
the development of acute population pressures in the Indian sub-con- 
tinent and the Indonesian archipelago is a matter of vital concern to 
Australia. The illusion of empty spaces on the northern fringes as well 
as the dead heart of the continent, and the adoption for economic and 
social reasons of the restrictive immigration policy (popurarly known 
as the ‘White Australian Policy”) are productive of potential friction. 
Friendly relations with India and Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indo- 
nesia, are of crucial importance to Australia. The Colombo Plan with its 
minimal and limited objective of arresting the deterioration of South 
Asian living standards is a vital part of Australia’s economic foreign 
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policy. It is a policy of unfettered financial aid conceived with a realisa- 
tion of the dominant réd/e of India in the larger pattern of Asian power 
politics. Australia must act as a bridge between the older imperialist 
west and the newer nationalist Asia. 

The necessary reorientation of western policies in Asia is in part 
symbolised by the dilemma facing Australian policy in east Asia and 
the Pacific. Here are to be found the external power factors immediately 
affecting her security. Traditionally the threat has come from Japanese 
imperialism. The criticisms of the Japanese peace treaty reflect in large 
measure the fears of a resurgent Japan which has become a focal point 
in the American power structure in a polarised world. One segment 
of Australian opinion fears that the virtual imposition of a soft treaty 
by the United States may strengthen anti-western and anti-American 
forces in Japan and create the very conditions for an extension rather 
than a containment of Russian power. There is uneasiness over the 
political implications for Asian nationalists of the congealing power 
alignment by the west with the conservative governments of Indo- 
China and Korea, Malaya and the Philippines. Australian policy is 
in part bedevilled by the problem of Formosa and Chiang Kai-shek. 
A negative rather than a positive policy exists towards China, and 
there is an inadequate appreciation of the hard facts of the changing 
power situation created by the emergence of a unified massive land 
power at Peking. In the contrast for leadership in a revolutionary 
Asia, Australia’s choice in the last analysis would be India rather than 
China, but at present it would be an instinctive rather than a rational 


choice. 


Melbourne, March 1952. 
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NATO—A FRENCH VIEW 
by Georges Rotvand * 


N DECEMBER 24th last I found a letter in my mail which carried 

the post-mark of Saint-Denis, a section of the “red suburbs” of 

Paris. My correspondent was kind enough to wish me a friendly 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, “but when you have finished 
celebrating,” he continued, “I should like to ask you to answer the 
following, embarrassing questions.” My unknown correspondent was, 
according to the heading on his letter, a shop-keeper. He did not hide 
the fact that he was a communist shop-keeper who saw in the Russian 
revolution “the outstanding event of the twentieth century.” At any 
rate, foreign policy seemed to interest him as much as the spectacles 
and opera-glasses he sold. 

The gist of his questions might be summarized as follows: 

a) If France continues the war in Indo-China at the same time that 
she is rearming in Europe, how will she avoid decline (he said ““decay”’ ) 
since she will have to stop reconstruction, cut down her budget for 
education and resign herself to continuing inflation ? 

b) Why will rearming not lead to war this time since it has “‘always 
led to war’’? 

c) You claim that it will not lead to war. In that case it will be 
necessary to return to a peace economy one day. How will it be possible 
to make this reconversion? Will it be possible under a “capitalist 
régime’? And if it is a question of returning to a reasonable armament 
level later, why is an armament race necessary first? 

d) How can you be sure that your policy of European Federation 
will not end with the economic subjugation of France to Germany ? 

e) What tells you that the USSR will not launch a war if you 
continue trying to encircle her? “For,” added my communist optician 
significantly, “I have no illusions about the future of my generation in 
the event of the Russification of Western Europe. What I want is peace. 
And what I hope for are western governments that would make a move 
for peace.” 

This French communist, who fears the ‘“‘russification” of France like 
the plague and who reads the works of Lenin at the same time as he 
draws profits from his “‘petit-bourgeois” business, is hardy a living 
symbol of Cartesian logic. Bue he aptly enumerated the various causes 


*French newspaperman who has contributed to many French and other 
periodicals including the London Observer. He is now political editor of Réakteés, 
and edits his own newsletter. 
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of the misgivings which some Frenchmen have about the policy of the 
Atlantic Powers. 

Only a minority in France is explicity opposed to this policy. Public 
opinion polls have shown that some seventy-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion is convinced that in the event of war between Russia and America, 
France will be drawn into the war. Fifty-two per cent of the population 
would, in this case, favour America against only thirteen per cent for the 
Soviet Union. The other answers were evasive or inconclusive. In a 
poll made in 1949, whereas only eighteen per cent of the people inter- 
viewed were opposed to signing the Atlantic Pact, thirty-nine per cent 
were favourable to signing; twenty per cent had no opinion and 
twenty-three per cent, at that time, had not heard of it. 

These figures are eloquent enough. They show, and the results of 
the last general election confirm it, that there are very few “neutralists”’ 
in France because three-quarters of the French population realize that 
neutralism is impracticable. It shows that in the event of war, the majority 
of the population would be as one with the allies of France and that 
only a small fraction would actively desire a Russian victory. It shows 
that the camp of determined objectors to the Atlantic Pact is slightly 
larger than that of the declared partisans of the Soviet Union but, 
nevertheless, does not represent even one out of every five French 
men and women. The supporters of the pact are more than twice as 
numerous as its adversaries without, however, attaining the number of 
those who, in case of a conflict, would lean toward the United States. 

These figures are very reassuring for the allies of France who may 
find further comfort in the fact that the “neutralist’’ candidates obtained 
only an insignificant vote in the general elections of June 17, 1951, and 
in the fact that it was in the coastal regions, where the Atlantic bridge- 
heads are located, that the communist party lost the largest proportion 
of its votes in the same elections. They show, however, that there ts a 
certain uneasiness even among the supporters of NATO, and that a 
certain number of Frenchmen, who would support the West loyally in 
case of war, are not absolutely convinced that the Atlantic policy is the 
best means of avoiding it. It is this uneasiness that we should study in 
greater detail. It is not specifically French, and one may tind an echo 
of it in many other countries of continental Europe. The French govern- 
ment alone cannot entirely dissipate it. Thus it poses a problem which 
doubly concerns the whole Atlantic coalition 

This phenomenon cannot be understood unless account is taken of 
the revolutionary change which France has been obliged to make in her 
traditional foreign policy since the end of the second world war. 
Accustomed to considering herself one of the strongest military powers, 
France found herself without modern arms and with a greatly weakened 
army in a world where any real security requires a colossal industrial 
hinterland. Accustomed to thinking that danger to herself came from 
Germany, and to seeking in the Franco-Russian alliance an ‘eastern 
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counter-balance”’ to this menace, she saw all possibility of European 
equilibrium vanish in consequence of the Soviet intrusion into the 
heart of the continent. She was invited to see an ally in her former 
enemy and, in her former ally, her main adversary. Ardently desiring 
peace and well aware that a new war and new occupation would un- 
doubtedly be fatal to her because she would risk total destruction before 
being liberated, France saw peace imperilled anew. A half-war, the 
“cold war,” was developing between Washington and Moscow and the 
survival of all Europe was being endangered by the rivalry of powers 
over whose policy she had no control whatever. It was natural in this 
situation that the French government should first hope to play the rdle 
of ‘bridge’ between Washington and Moscow: buttressing herself with 
the Anglo-Saxon world to neutralize the eastern menace which Russia 
now represented, but buttressing herself equally with her former ally, 
Russia, in order to neutralize the danger of a resurgent German power, 
a danger of which Washington seemed less conscious than Moscow. 

In Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, on 
the other hand, France had ancient cultural ties to defend. She had 
acquired there a capital of understanding and friendship which she 
would have liked to foster. It is not extraordinary then, that she first 
saw her rdle as that of a “third force’ between the United States and 
Russia. In the event of war, for geopolitical as well as for ideological 
and moral reasons, the place of France would have to be beside America: 
first because the American camp would be that of liberty; secondly 
because France could never side against those maritime powers—Great 
3ritain, Canada and the United States—who watch over the North 
Atlantic. But as to the best means of preventing this war—was it not 
to be an intermediary, pacific and moderate buffer-bloc between East 
and West? 

Of course one country alone would not suffice to create the solid, 
dividing wall which might have separated the adversaries in the cold 
war. But nothing need prevent it being built by grouping several 
western European countries, notably France, Britain, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg, who had parallel interests, a similar 
geographic situation and, at that time, very similar forms of government. 
It was in the name of this policy that the Brussels Pact was signed and 
that the five signatory countries of the Pact established a plan of 
co-ordinated defence against Russia and Germany and asked, on the 
strength of this plan, for a sort of military Marshall Aid from the 
Americans. When the Americans replied with the proposal of an Atlantic 
Pact, the governments of these five countries were plunged into some 
embarrassment. As the negotiations had been extremely discreet, the 
embarrassment was effectively masked from the eyes of the public. It 
existed, nevertheless. 

We began, in fact, with the idea of a buffer-bloc, and ended with 
the idea of an advance stronghold. We wanted arms to play—sheltered 
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by protecting armour—a more passive role in the cold war, if not a 
role of mediation. And we discovered that we could not have these arms 
except by entering from the beginning, into a coalition of which we 
would become the exposed point. It was a question of openly taking a 
stand in a military alliance with the United States, facing the Russians 
and immediately exposing ourselves thus to eventual Russian reprisals, 
with the hope of thereby obtaining a protection, the scope of which was 
still unknown. 

When the Atlantic Pact was signed there was no certainty that 
American troops would remain in Germany. It was not certain that 
America would pledge herself completely on the Elbe or would link the 
fortunes of her armies with its defence by making one of her greatest 
generals the Commander-in-Chief of the Atlantic Forces in Europ 
The text of the Pact made no provision for American intervention if 
the French Union were attacked through Indo-China or central Africa 
It did not even contain an explicit obligation on the United States to 
enter the war immediately if France were attacked by the Russians 
On the other hand, through the organization of “‘facilities’’ and bases it 
made French participation in a war almost inevitable in all cases where 
America and Russia might be at war, even if the war broke out in the 
Antarctic or if it were to begin—as was predicted at the time by Vatican 
observers—by a conflict in the Far East. When the French government 
lf simultaneously to a sacrifice 
and a gamble. It sacrificed its median policy which had inspired the 


decided to sign the Pact it committed itse 


Brussels Pact—the policy of a “Third Force’—and it gambled on the 
sincere and resolute determination of those who govern the United 
States to go all out to stop an invasion—even temporary—of Western 
Europe by the Russians. 

Before the signing of the Pact there were many men in America 
and very important men too—who foresaw an aerial and atomic war 
against the USSR; carried on principally from the “aircraft carriers” 
England and Spain, and who envisaged no serious ground defence ot 
continental Europe. Nothing really guaranteed France against the 
victory of this trend of thought in Washington. But there were other 
men too, like Eisenhower and Bradley, for whom the American frontier 
was manifestly on the Elbe and who advocated, on the contrary, the 
joint defence of Europe. Still, nothing guaranteed to these men that 
Europe would participate in their efforts. Europe might hesitate to 
commit herself because she was uncertain of the true intentions of 
America. At the same time, these intentions could not crystallize so 
long as Europe would not commit herself. It was necessary for some- 
body to take the risk if the vicious circle was to be broken. Europe 
took it by signing the Atlantic Pact. And, up to the present time, the 
men in Paris who took the gamble on America have not had to repent. 
Although deliveries of American arms have been somewhat delayed ; 
although the American Congress has dangerously cut certain credits, 





a 
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America has plunged more and more deeply into the defence of Western 
Europe. And France can foresee already the moment when the very 
considerable risk she took in rallying to the Atlantic camp, though she 
was extremely vulnerable to Russia and though the Atlantic camp 
could not yet defend her, will repay her substantial dividends in security, 
thanks to such men as Eisenhower, Bradley and Truman. 

It was, however, in a certain sense, a gamble. And, if you go to the 
bottom of General de Gaulle’s criticism of the Atlantic Pact, you see that 
what he holds against the French governments which have supported 
this Atlantic policy is that they took this risk without formal and 
explicit guarantees, and without retaining for France a greater autonomy 
of action. This criticism will find very few echoes in the governing 
circles of France as long as the United States is governed by men who 
themselves remain faithful to the Atlantic policy. Their presence is the 
best of guarantees that America will do anything in her power to defend 
Europe in case of need. But were American opinion to turn towards 
isolationism, or were it to accept the advice of those who would draw 
American forces back to America or turn them towards Asia, it would 
be enough to make the “gamble” look very much like a fraud and to give 
the criticism which has been made of the Atlantic policy an infinitely 
more convincing ring. 

However, you cannot prevent some Frenchmen, though loyal sup- 
porters of the Atlantic policy, from regretting the Brussels Pact and 
from dreaming, with some nostalgia, of a “third force” policy which 
would have been theoretically possible if the signatories of the Brussels 
Pact could have obtained from the United States the necessary defence 
credits and arms without military counterparts either in the form of an 
alliance or of bases. And you cannot prevent other Frenchmen from 
remaining sceptical of the chances of an Atlantic army, even in 1954, 
stopping an eventual drive of more than 100 Russian divisions, or 
effectively preventing the Red Army from crossing the Elbe. You cannot 
keep still others from thinking that the “deterrent” is both insufficient 
and unnecessary and from declaring that the money spent for rearming 
Europe is doubly wasted; first because the ‘deterrent’ will not be 


sufficient 1f the USSR attacks and, secondly because the USSR will 


not attack. The opposing thesis, according to which there is no chance 
of a real easing of the political tension in the world until it has been 
clearly demonstrated to the USSR that the West 1s closely united and 


determined to defend itse 


~ 


f, is held, nevertheless, by the great majority 
of French leaders and the most important section of public opinion 
And those who defend it know perfectly well that it implies, at one and 
the same time, an Atlantic Alliance, the close integration of the armies 


of the free world, American bases in Europe, G.I.s in Germany and 


concerted rearmament. 


The policy of “contait ¢ 


nment”’ 1s therefore quite generally approved 
today in France. It would not necessarily be the same if it should be 
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transformed, within two or three years, into a policy of “roll back.” 
For the most important section of French opinion, rearmament is 
justified only in so far as it is a necessary prelude to a detente. It 1s 
accepted only as a means of convincing the USSR that she can neither 
divide nor wear down the free world and that she should, therefore, be 
persuaded that it is in her own interest to accept peaceful co-existence. 
It is by no means envisaged as a prelude to a policy of intimidation 
against the USSR—a game of poker in which peace might be at stake. 
Should such a policy be advocated by other partners in the Atlantic 
community it would serve to provoke rather serious reactions in France. 
Jt is important that the Atlantic leaders, if they want to be sure of the 
fundamental adherence of continental European opinion, lose no oppor 
tunity to underline the pacific objectives of their actions; and to make it 
clearly understood that they consider an arms race an evil thing; that 
they are unwillingly engaged upon it and regret it; that they will make 
an end to it at any time if the USSR will show a real and convincing 
desire to put an end to it herself. Whatever may be our scepticism with 
regard to the present posibility of an agreement for the limitation of 
arms with the USSR, we obviously have the advantage in this field of 
being always ready to demonstrate our own good faith. 

It is possible that in some countries any suggestions that we should 
be prepared to seek a slackening of tension with the USSR would be 
interpreted as a proof of “appeasement” and would hinder the rearma- 
ment effort. In continental Europe the situation is exactly the reverse. 
If Atlantic rearmament is to be fully accepted, its pacific objectives must 
be clearly and constantly emphasized. 

It is even more important in that the rearmament effort represents 
for Europe a considerable burden whose weight may be difficult to 
appreciate at a distance. It was necessary for Europe to devote to her 
civilian production all her manpower and all the raw materials she could 
obtain in order to recover after the war. And this was feasible thanks 
only to the exceptional contribution of Marshall Aid; thanks to the 
intense effort which the $2,500,000,000 Marshall Aid made possible. 
In France, for example, it was possible to restore production and then 
to increase it until it exceeded the highest levels of 1938. But this 
economic rehabilitation was not nearly finished. Even though it attained 
and then surpassed the levels of 1938 by 40 per cent, production still 
remained below that of 1929. Reconstruction was far from completed. 
Many of the wounds left by the war had not been healed. Modernization 
of the economy was still a long way from being finished. Large civil 
investments were still necessary. The standard of living of those with 
fixed incomes remained unduly low. Exports were still insufficient. As 
for France’s overseas investments, they had been exhausted by the war 
and new investment on a small scale had only just started. Our economy 
was convalescing ; it was by no means expanding. 

It was in these circumstances that the hour struck for rearmament. 
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France is preparing, for example, to devote in 1952 to her military 
expenses for Europe and for the overseas territories and Indo-China, 
nearly 11 per cent of her national income. The military budget is 1160 
billion francs (about $3,350,000,000), of which 780 billion francs, or a 
little more than $2,250,000,000, will be used for the Atlantic forces of 
France in Europe, and 380 billions ($1,100,000,000) for Indo-China 
and the overseas territories. But even if you take into account the possi- 
bility of considerable American aid, it still means an additional 200 
billion francs in taxes, or an increase in taxation of about 10 per cent 
to be added to already large increases introduced last year. 

A third of the budget is to be used for military expenditures. 
Civilian investments have been reduced by $2,500,000,000 (880 billion 
francs), and one should remember that the national income per capita 
in France, even before the second world war, was a third of what it 
was in the United States. The war of 1939-1945 weakened France 
twice as much as that of 1914-1918. All this must be taken into account 
in estimating the true sacrifice such an effort represents for the standard 
of living of the country. 

It is certainly true that many Frenchmen believe the burden is too 
heavy and think that their country cannot furnish the largest ground 
forces in the Atlantic Army in Europe and, at the same time, the whole 
expeditionary force for Indo-China. The war in Indo-China has never 
been popular in France. It 1s murderous. In officers it costs France 
every year the equivalent of the whole graduating class in the officer’s 
school, Saint-Cyr. It costs more than a billion frances a day in money 
more than a billion dollars a year. The theory that this effort will one 
day become incompatible with the military tasks allotted France in 
Europe has certainly made progress during these last months. In fact 
the French government itself is so convinced. But differing with M. 
Mendés-France, a radical in the Opposition who has come to the 
conclusion that France should abandon Indo-China, the government has 
decided not to abandon, unilaterally, a front which concerns the whole 
western strategy in South-East Asia and for which it believes itself 
responsible to the West. The government considers, however, that it is 
high time that the international importance of this front be openly 
recognized and that “Atlantic solidarity” come into play accordingly. 
Because, either Indo-China is considered one of the important bastions 
of the West, in which case it is unjust that the sacrifices of men, money 
and material being made should not figure in the account books of the 
alliance. Or, on the other hand, the war is considered to be just a costly 
whim of France, in which case it would be unjust to protest, or to accuse 
France of defeatism if one day she wishes to abandon it. This point of 
view is widely held. It would be unwise not to take it seriously. 

Even more, there are many Frenchmen who think that the Russian 
game consists precisely in tearing the West between Asia and Europe ; 
to keep war going in Korea, Indo-China and Malaya in order to prevent 
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the perfecting of the Atlantic plans in Europe, and who believe that, in 


this situation, an “Atlantic” strategy is inadequate; rather it should be 
fitted into a world strategy. In organizing the joint military conversa- 
tions at Singapore and including South-East Asia in the agenda of the 
discussions of the “Atlantic Standing Group,” the American, British and 
French leaders have implicitly recognized this interdependence. It would 
not be a bad thing if it were equally recognized by west | 
opinion as a whol 

Wet log mort the reticent t] ippre 
hensive fringe” of that 12 per cent of the French who, while declaring 
themselves ready to s ipport the United States in the event of war, hav 
hesitated to express their approval of the Atlantic Pact. There is, on 
the one hand, a group of men and women who, while having little hope 
that neutrality is workable, still wish the experiment to be tried. The 
group is relatively small and without much political importance. It has 


been greatly shaken, too, by the arguments of the non-neutralists: that 
France cannot remain neutral, even if she would, without being armed 
to the teeth and that she is no more able than Britain, or even the United 
States, to build a sufficient defence alone. The French, in general are 
persipicacious. They understand very well that we are in the age of 
integrated defence and global strategy. 

There are those, more numerous, who want a co-ordinated western 
defence and who feel a part of the Atlantic community but who would 
have wished that the ties between the European group and America 
might be a little looser; that greater autonomy be enjoyed by the 
Brussels Pact nations, greater liberty left to Western Europe to play the 
réle of shock-absorber or mediator. Some among them feared that the 
signing of the Pact might be the signal for a Russian invasion. Events 
have proven them wrong. Others were simply mistrustful of America 


because they found her policies too aggressive, too audacious or too 
incoherent. And these distrusts and suspicions have not been entirel 
dissipated. They were revived when Washington sought to hasten the 
rearmament of Germany. They were allayed again when General 
Eisenhower took up his duties and made himself the champion of a 
European army and a Federated Europe. They came to the surface a 


few months ago when there was talk of the possibility of the next Amer 
can president being an isolationist, and this was one of the real causes, at 
the time, of the resistance of several French ministers, to a more spe 
cialized distribution of the job of arms production between France an 
America. But they have almost disappeared again today 

They will reappear, as we have said, if the American Congress 
reveals itself hostile to the rearmament of Europe, or if the United 
States withdraws its troops from Germany or if the “Far East School” 


should triumph in Washington; just as they will reappear 1f America, 
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on the contrary, in say two years, should incline toward a policy of 
intimidation or “roll back.” 

On the French side, we can contribute to the dissipation of this 
distrust by fighting against the evil propaganda of the communists. But 
the American elector and the American Congress can contribute far 
more by remaining faithful to the comprehensive and moderate European 
policy of the men in whom Europe has confidence. These men have 
recognized the vital strategic character of Europe. They have known 
how to avoid both war-mongering and appeasement. In the measure 
that America continues to have confidence in their policy, Europeans 
will have confidence in the United States. 

And finally, there are those who find that their desire for inter- 
allied integration is not being pushed sufficiently because the allies of 
France still lack interest in a problem which is absolutely vital for 
France as well as for western strategy in Asia—the problem of Indo- 
China. This group is very large and it is necessary to take their point 
of view into account. 

3ut on the whole, the Atlantic Pact has given rise to very few 
psychological and political problems. A coalition without some internal 
tensions among its members is rare. And logically, these tensions ought 
to be particularly strong now because we are in the period when the 
western nations are beginning to feel the weight of the privations which 
their joint rearmament imposes, without yet being able to see much of 
the practical results of this effort. In fact these wranglings are almost 
non-existent. And those who feared—or hoped—that the building of 
joint military communication lines in France, or the establishment of 
common infra-structures would provoke clashes, incidents or bitterness, 
have seen these take place without their fears or hopes materializing. 

This result could be obtained thanks to the effort and the under- 
standing of men on both sides of the ocean who have known how to 
impregnate themselves with the spirit of co-operation which the Atlantic 
Pact implies and who have preferred to reciprocal recriminations, a 
positive and constructive approach. 


Paris, February 1952. 
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THE SCHUMAN PLAN— 
“A LEAP INTO THE UNKNOWN” 


by Michael Shenstone* 


I 

re 4 HUS ENDS A DEBATE,” wrote Jacques Fauvet after the French 

ratification of the Schuman Plan, “which, more than people 

have suspected, has attracted the interest and attention of 
public opinion. This impression of being at last in the presence of a 
piece of constructive initiative, or in any case of something new, has 
also acted on the deputies themselves. Here is a proof that the country 
does take an interest in public affairs, even when it cannot fathom all 
their secrets, on condition that their subject is the future.” (Le Monde, 
14 Dec., 1951). 

French journalists do not often have the opportunity of saying that 
a political event stirred public opinion. As one might expect, the ebb 
and flow of French ministries goes on year after year without awakening 
any detectable interest in the average Frenchman. Nor have most of 
the political innovations in the postwar Western World, such as the 
Atlantic Pact, the European Army Plan, or the Council of Europe 
done so; for these are either steps reluctantly taken to meet a danger, 
or vague symbolic gestures with no immediate visible effect. 

The Schuman Plan is by no means symbolic. And it was not forced 
on Europe by the pressure of events—this is proved by the general 
surprise with which it was first greeted. Thus the interest taken in 
the Plan, and the unforeseen size of the majorities in favour of it in 
the French and German Parliaments, are a sign that for many Euro- 
peans the Plan really is a constructive step. Of course there are motives 
of political expediency in it—nothing ever takes place in international 
affairs without them—but the tone of the discussion shows that some- 
thing else is present in the general attitude to the Plan besides the 
cynicism, the “if you can’t lick ‘em, join ‘em,’ pointed out by Lionel 
Gelber in /nternational Journal (Vol. VI no. 3, p. 183). Certainly 
there was response to American pressure, but the French are too anti- 
American at the moment to act anything but sullenly if placating the 
Americans is their strongest motive. There has been no sullenness. 

It is a little too easy for us in North America to take this enthusiasm 
for granted. We are not backward in extolling the advantages of our 
own great federations, but the heart-seachings and doubts and fears 
(not to speak of the cynical motives) before 1788 and 1867 are often 


*Canadian political scientist and journalist now working in France. 
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forgotten. Economic union is always somewhat of a gamble; and it is 
surprising that there are not even more Europeans than there are, in 
the state of mind of a Maritimer before Confederation, or of a Virginian 
Piedmonter before the ratification of the Constitution. It is of the 
greatest significance to us as Europe’s transatlantic partners that Euro- 
pean enthusiasm should be evoked for such a complicated economic pro- 
ject, when—as was shown by the gloomy February debates in the 
French Assembly—there is no parallel enthusiasm for the comparable 
military project, the Pleven Plan, even if this is finally ratified. The 
successful beginning of the Schuman Plan is a fairly clear indication of 
the lines on which our policy towards Europe should be oriented, i.e. 
on economic rather than military lines to the small extent to which we 
have any choice. And the inner workings of this Plan will provide an 
important clue as to just what sort of a partner North America may be 
xoing to have in the new entity of “Europe” that is possibly taking 
shape. 

Every supporter of the Schuman Plan points out how revolutionary 
it is. A supra-national authority with unlimited powers in a limited 
feld is a very new thing in the world indeed. And the fact is that no 
ne really knows how it will work, either constitutionally, economically, 
or politically. This explains the vast wave of contradictory criticisms 
that have come from all sides. The industrialists (especially the steel 
men) of each country in the Plan, for instance, have said that the Plan 
is clearly inimical to the interests of their own nation, as have the 
Communists, French neutralists, and German Social Democrats (but 
not German trades unions). One can be considerably reassured by the 
fact that most of these criticisms cancel each other out; and it may be 
hoped that the Plan will find some sort of a middle way between them. 
But the fact that the results of the Plan are surrounded by such doubt 
is some indication that its proponents were making a considerable act 
of faith, and not merely a cunning collusion of interests, in creating 
the “European Community of Coal and Steel,” as it is to be called. 


I] 

The organisation of the Community does not err on the side of 
simplicity. The core of the Plan is the “High Authority”, a body of 
nine members, not more than two being from any one country. All 
are to be in theory independent of any direct interest in the coal and 
steel industries, and are to receive no instructions from any government 
or other organisation. (This independence was the idea of the larger 
states.) The members will be nominated at first by common consent 
between the governments, with one member co-opted, and later by a 
mixed system of co-option and governmental nomination, with limited 
rights of veto by other governments. The first co-opted member is 
expected to be a Belgian, the present secretary of the World Federation 


of Free Trades Unions. The High Authority is the executive of the 
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Community, and it enjoys broad powers over investment (except re- 
investment within a company), authorisation of subsidies by member 
governments, fixing of prices and national quotas in periods of shortage 
or depression, protection of free competition, authorization of con- 
centration in industry, enforcement of non-discrimination, and the like. 
It has its own financial resources, and punitive powers. Many of its 
decisions are binding on the governments, though the latter are often 
left a choice of means. 

The six-member Council of Ministers has one member from each 
of the participating countries (Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands) ; the members represent their governments directly. 
This body was added at the request of the smaller powers, who wanted 
a political organisation alongside the impartial High Authority, since 
the effects of coal and steel policy on national economies could be so 
great. Certain of the High Authority’s most vital decisions (e.g 
national quotas in periods of shortage, or questions of wage policy 
must have the Council’s approval, either by simple majority (four out 
of six, either France or Germany being among the four), qualified 
majority (five out of six), or unanimity. 

The Assembly is composed of 18 delegates each from Germany, 
France and Italy, 10 each from Belgium and the Netherlands, and 
4 from Luxemburg. They are to be elected either directly by universal 
suffrage, or by the various Parliaments. (If the population proportions 
used in the Strasbourg Assembly were used here, the Low Countries 
would have 6 each and Luxemburg 3. The proportions were altered 
so that Benelux could not be outvoted by two of the larger powers, 
nor could the old Axis outvote the rest.) A Protocol encourages the 
governments to choose their delegates from among those in the Council 
of Europe. The Assembly is not a legislature. All it does is to receive 
an annual report from the High Authority and, if it disapproves of the 
latter’s policy, force its collective resignation by a two-thirds majority. 
Its President also has a voice in the fixing of the Community’s budget. 
It also may revise the Treaty (if the High Authority, Council and 
Court are all agreed) by a three-fourths majority, except in_ basic 
matters. 

The Court is another new type of institution. It is somewhere 
between an International Court of Justice, and the French Conseil 
d’Etat from which it was deliberately copied. It can force the resigna 
ion of members of the High Authority if they do not fulfill the condi- 
tions of membership. Not taking into consideration questions of eco- 
nomic fact, it gives judgements in cases where firms or governments 
claim that the High Authority or another government has violated the 
Treaty. Also, if a state considers that the Authority is provoking 
“fundamental and persistent troubles” in its economy, the Court may 
have jurisdiction and may then consider economic facts. 

1 of trades-unionists, industrialists 


here 1s also a Consultative Counc! 
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and consumers, whose advice the High Authority is often required to 
seek, but never to follow. 

“We have here an almost perfect example of the constitutional 
mania of which French and Germans have experienced so many mani- 
festations in the past,’’ wrote Albert Rivaud in the Nouvelle Revue de 
l’Economie Contemporaine (Nos. 16-17, 1951). Is this true? Rivaud 
goes on to say that the Authority is too hedged about with institutions, 
and will have to limit itself to emitting “opinions,” like the Reparations 
Commission of 1919. “So many disputes possible each day!’ Wages, 
investments, quotas during shortages, methods of price quotation—all 
could prove a source of friction. Delays may be long, with all the 
authorities to be consulted. The Court, some people believe, may come 
to have far too much and too impeding an effect, as at times the U.S. 
Supreme Court or the Privy Council have done. Possibly its reserve 
power to consider economic facts may be a dangerous one. 

The opposite view comes largely from German and French indus- 
trialists and right-wing parties (e.g. the Gaullists), and also from some 
neutralist quarters. André Métral, an important member of the French 
engineering industry, called the Plan “une tentative adroite d’un 
technocratisme superdirigiste, international, discrétionnaire, et éternel.” 
It is not often that the French feel so deeply about something that they 
massacre their own language in order to express themselves. Even 
some American industrialists agree with them—for instance Clarence 
Randall, President of Inland Steel, in an excellently written attack on 
the Plan in the Atlantic, October 1951. He says that Jean Monnet 
may become the High Authority's first President, and fears that this 
means that the Community is in for an unfortunate bout of “planning 

Certainly the High Authority could become a vast technocracy. 
But will it? The desires of the various governments seem to be to keep 
its role small, and to let the play of competition do as much of the work 
as possible. No one could say that France has gone left-wing during the 
half-decade during which Monnet has been doing its planning for it. 
Here again no one can be quite sure what would happen. There are, to 
be sure, risks in an economic union without political federation, as the 
Gaullists have pointed out; the contrary argument being that this is 
better than nothing. 

There is one other point about the constitution of the Community 
The complicated system of nomination of the Authority, and of voting 
in the Council and the Assembly, was very difficult to negotiate, and 
had to be settled by the Foreign Ministers themselves. A seventh 
member would make complete redrafting of the provisions necessary. 
Therefore it would not be so easy to add members (e.g. Britain or 
Scandinavia) to the Community as is believed. 

Most other objections to the constitutional working of the Plan 
ome down to one basic point: everyone suspects that the High Authority 
will be prejudiced against his own nation. For some reason, only among 
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Dutchmen is no politician to be found who is convinced that all the 
other members of the Pool will gang up against his country! The 


Authority’s power over investment is especially feared, though this is 
necessary in order to prevent excessive investments in one country 
amounting to a virtual governmental subsidy and thus unfair competition. 
The French critics feel that Lorraine steel plants and the modernisation 
of the backward coal mines of the departments of Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais will be forbidden in the interests of the Ruhr. The Germans feel 
that during a coal shortage (as now) they will be obliged to export too 
much of their own coal; and during a steel surplus they will be the first 
to have their production cut. One German Social Democrat even 
compared the Plan to Poincaré’s occupation of the Ruhr in 1923. The 
Italians fear that the High Authority will not take sufficient protective 
ie five-year 


measures for their small high-cost steel industry during tl 
transitial period. The Luxemburgers are afraid that a multiple | 
point price system will cut them off from export markets. And so 
goes. If the High Authority is a reasonably neutral and fair-minde« 
body, most of these things will not come about. 


IT] 
} 


The economic results of the Coal-Steel Pool are equally a fit subject 
for astrologers. The only thing that is certain is the vast and obvious 
benefits to European consumers as a whole, when the free market in 
coal and steel has brought prices down through competition and the 
consequent rationalization of industry. Here of course is the core of the 
whole project. But this basic effect of the Plan, like its implications for 
European unity, has been too often pointed out to need much comment 
here. 

Such benefits will presumably only manifest themselves graduall 
as the Pool gets well on into its transitional period, or later. The most 
vital immediate change will be brought about by the compulsory 
abolition of discriminatory prices of coal, coke, steel and scrap (as 
between home and export, or firm and firm), and the publication 
coal and steel prices on an agreed system. Never has this been done 
before in any of these countries, where industry is at present a vast 
web of discrimination. For instance, at the moment France pays 
Germany 4,700 fr. plus transport per ton of Ruhr coal, but the German 
consumer only pays 3,250 fr. When the treaty is in force, France will 
save about 1,100 fr. per ton, plus another 500-odd fr. later on when 
discriminatory freight rates are ended. (Britain has the same double 
price system for exporting coal, by the way.) Italian firms will at last 
be able to buy steel at the same price as French or German firms 
And so on. 

To assure free competition, other measures are foreseen. One « 
the motives which may bring about a European Agricultural Pool (‘‘I 
Pool vert,” the French call it) is that fertilisers are in some mysteriou 
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way a byproduct of the Schuman Plan industries, and thus affect costs 
and competition. Electric power is another by-product, so power rates 
may well be standardized. Discrimination in freight rates is to be 
ended by a Transport Pool, according to the Treaty itself. At the 
moment, for instance, Germany charges lower rates on Lorraine ore 
bound for the Ruhr than on Ruhr coke bound for Lorraine steel 
plants. Qualifications for coal and steel workers are to be standardized, 
and there is to be free movement of labour in these industries across 
frontiers. (This led to French Communist cries of “deportations to 
Germany!) Tax and social security systems, interest rates (France 
has a heavy burden here compared with Belgium and Germany), fuel 
oil, miscellaneous raw materials, and wages are not standardized, 
however. The High Authority has competence in wage policy only 
where low wages mean abnormally low costs and thus unfair compe- 
tition. Wages may only be lowered in exceptional cases—as where a 
previous raise, granted in exceptional circumstances, is found to be 
too much for the company concerned; or where an individual country 
wishes to take action to remedy an unfavourable balance of payments 
by adjusting its general wage level, instead of devaluating. This is 
politically unlikely. 

To pass to the effects on specific countries, the greatest question 
is of course—will German industry dominate the Pool? Pessimistic 
Frenchmen, and many people in other places including Mr. Gelber, 
assume that it will. Institutionally, the cards are stacked against 
Germany, as the Social Democrats and right-wing opposition pointed 
out in the Bundestag. With 40 per cent of the Pool’s coal and steel 
production, Germany has only 2/9 of the High Authority and 18 out 
of 7&8 in the Assembly, where she fears a permanent hostile majority 
led by France. 

All this would probably not hinder German industry. But it is by 
no means proven that the German steel industry is so very superior 
to the French. Remove price discrimination in coal, and you have 
higher costs in Germany and lower costs in France. Tremendous 
investments are being pushed ahead in Lorraine under the Plan 
Monnet, reducing the undeniable German lead in equipment. Steel 
wages, when account is taken of paid holidays, social security and 
such, seem to be almost the same in the two countries, but as they rise 
with inflation in irregular bounds, it depends on the month of the 
vear in which one makes the comparison. The whole problem is 
indescribably confused. A representative of the French steel industry 
complained to a committee of the French Assembly that German costs 
were 30 per cent below the French. The very day he said it, German 
steel rose in price by 35 per cent. Resuming his testimony next day, 
he complained that this was “un complot”! Transport costs are an 
automatic protection. And the old question of whether it is more 
economic to produce over the coal (as in the Ruhr) or over the ore 
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(as in Lorraine) is not settled yet. There is a current of optimism in 
France that expects great things once the shock of competition has 
been met. 

To France the Plan will bring free access to German coal and coke 
(to obtain which, the pre-war steel cartels were formed). This should 
reverse the present trend by which Germany sent 8.4 million tons of 
coal and coke to France in 1949, but only 6.2 million tons in 1951, as 
Germany’s bargaining power with other nations grew with her own 
recovery. lorraine coal will gain access to South Germany. In return, 
Western France can be supplied more cheaply by sea from the Ruhr. 
The Treaty foresees that some of the uneconomic mines of North 
Krance will have to be closed, and lays down the maximum rate at 
which French coal production may be reduced (one million tons a 
year), so as to cushion the shock. A market for the big new steel plants 
at Lorraine will be provided (some Germans explain the Plan this way ). 

Belgium has special difficulties. Due to high wages, and especiall) 
to poor mines, Belgian coal costs about 75 per cent more than Ruhr coal 
\ large but controlled cut in production (not more than 3 per cent a 
year) is foreseen here in the Treaty, as well as special help through 
subsidies and from coal producers of other low-cost coal countries in 
the Community. There have been German objections to this virtual 
tax on Germany in aid of Belgium. Belgian steel also is to be integrated 
slowly into the common market. 

Luxemburg, having no coal, and being surrounded by the frontiers 
of steel competitors, has everything to gain from the Treaty, except that 
she will lose revenue from charging high freight rates on coal crossing 
her territory, and except that the steel cartel used to be centred there. 
The Netherlands has little coal or steel production. 

Italy has a steel industry between that of Belgium and Luxemburg, 
i.e. about 2'4 million tons a year; the industry must rely largely on 
hydroelectricity and methane in place of coal, and depends on French 
North African ore, or rather what remains of it after 90 per cent of it 
has been shipped to Britain. The industry is perhaps not really economic, 
being a continuation of Mussolini's plans. Special transitional measures 
are necessary here to, and as a condition of signing the treaty, the 
Italians demanded continued access to the African ore, which might 
be directed soon to an Algerian steel industry. France only promised 
this for five years, by the accords of Santa Margherita of February 1951. 
Here iS a possible source ot future friction. 

A frequent argument for the Plan is that if it did not exist, cat 
and concentrations would take its place to solve, as they did befor: 
the war, the problems of markets and prices, and of bartering coke, or 
and coal across frontiers. This is no doubt true, and M. Charvet, 
secretary of the French Comptoir des Sidérurgistes, finally admitted 
after eight hours of questioning before a Committee of the Fren 
Assembly, “Yes, we prefer a cartel.” The Treaty is a little equivocal 
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on the subject. No agreements which might harm competition, divide 
markets, restrain production, or maintain prices are permitted. Dumping 
is forbidden also. But “agreements of specialisation or of common 
buying or selling” (Art. 65,2) may be authorized if the High Authority 
deems them beneficial. Concentrations (fusions, holding companies, 
etc.) may also be authorized if they are not so large as to harm compe- 
ttition. This may be a loophole, but it has been pointed out that after 
the present deconcentration of German industry is carried out, thet 
will be no firm in the Community too large for the market of 155,01 0,006 10 
people thus created 
[V 

Especially for North Americans, a judgement of the Sx 

must turn finally on its political implications. This of course means 


*-human Plan 


Germany. One misconception must first be removed. The Plan must 
not be condemned because it permits the growth of the strength of 
Western Germany. Certainly this renewed strength may bring us nearer 
to a war with Russia for the recovery of the Eastern lands, as many 
writers have suggested. It might even lead to a new Rappallo, as Mr 
Gelber suggests. But we should not blame the Schuman Plan, because 
whatever the West does, Western Germany will continue growing in 
industrial and political importance. The more we try to prevent or 
impede this process, the more will Bonn be tempted to look eastwards 
for friends, and the more will German nationalism, which thrives on 
persecution, become once again a vast menace. What we must do ts to 
accept that it is seven years since V-E day, and that we cannot keep a 
hard-wo rking, talented nation of 45,000,000 people down permanently ; 
we must instead try to integrate them in some sort of larger framework, 
Economically, the Germans offer dangerous competition already. It 
would be p litical folly to continue legal restraints on their steel industry 
indefinitely ; yet to abolish the Ruhr Authority without putting some- 
thing In its ‘place would be too nerve -wracking for the rest of Western 
Europe. The Schuman Plan is a means of dealing with the fact of 
actual German strength, not of encouraging sedan ll future strength. 

People do not often realise that enthusiasm for European union is 
one of the few sincere, constructive enthusiasms that are to be found 
to any extent among the post-war youth of Germany, where all else has 
been disillusion and cynicism. It is vitally important for the West to 
draw off this enthusiasm, such as it is, into useful channels. 

One important aspect of the Pool particularly concerns North 
Americans. Is this new “Europe” desirable without Britain? Is Britain 
necessary to the Pool, and if she joined it, would this affect the structure 
of the Commonwealth ? 

Certainly a Europe without Britain is not what one could wish, 
though one feels that 100,000,000 non-Germans may suffice to balance 
the 45,000,000 of the Bonn Republic within the community, particularly 
in view of its political structure, as outlined above. Britain is not 
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essential to the immediate working of the Pool, for at present she hardly 
exports any coal, and neither exports nor imports steel except for the 
small amount recently obtained by Churchill in Washington. Thus 
integration with the six continental members of the Pool is not a 
pressing necessity for the moment. 

Britain has promised to delegate a permanent Observer to the High 
Authority (a sort of unofficial tenth member, as it were), and to co- 
operate in a research centre; and she will probably help the Authority 
by contributing full information on methods and above all, on costs. 
Lack of any accurate means of obtaining information on costs from 
enterprises both in Britain and on the Continent has hitherto completely 
frustrated the attempts of such bodies as the UN Economic Commission 
for Europe to set realistic steel targets. With this information, the High 
Authority will be able, it is presumed, to issue formal “opinions” on 
the most desirable general coal and steel policies for Europe. 

To the English, these “opinions” will of course not be binding. 
But André Philip, a prominent French Socialist, has somewhat mis- 
chievously pointed out that the High Authority’s recommendations will 
therefore sound to the English very like those of a Royal Commission. 
Now the English never do anything vital without a Royal Commission. 
Yet when they have set one up, tradition seems to command that they 
follow all its recommendations. In the same way they will find them- 
selves following those of the High Authority. In two or three years they 
will be heavily involved in the Community. In another ten, this too will 
be a tradition. Then perhaps Britain will become a member. The 
thought is irreverent, but hard to contradict. 

One reason advanced for Britain’s not joining the Pool is her ties 
with the Commonwealth. Continentals do not see just how these ties 
impede her. No Commonwealth country depends on Britain for coal or 
unmanufactured steel. France has likewise “imperial preference” and a 
large empire; this has not held her back, and indeed the chief reason 
why French North Africa is not included in the Plan is precisely so 
that Britain will not be deprived of her supplies of North African ore. 
There is a suspicion that the real motive for Britain’s reticence 1s what 
Mr. Gelber mentions, that ‘‘Britain, for one, may not be able to compete.” 
(op. cit., p. 183) 

Mr. Gelber uses a novel phrase in his attack on the Schuman Plan. 
He speaks of the dangers for the Atlantic alliance of ‘‘a federalized or 
Schumanized Third Force Europe,” which might “plan for prosperity 
at the cost of security,” in spite of American hopes. No one in the 
world would be better pleased to see a Third Force Europe planning for 
prosperity than the French neutralists. Communist enthusiasm would 
only be slightly less. But both factions have fought the Plan grimly from 
the start. The divided and nervous nation-states of Europe as it 1s at 
present, are the ones which might well form such a Third Force. Hope 
for the future is Europe’s greatest need by far; and the Atlantic 
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Alliance would only be weakened by attempting to discourage one of the 
few ideas in which Europeans see some hope. 

Yet perhaps some of our North Atlantic statesmen too do not quite 
realise the potential spiritual implications of Europe’s need for unity. 
Mr. L. B. Pearson, for instance, wrote in Foreign Affairs (October 
1951, p. 26): 

The Canadian Government has followed with great interest 
and sympathy these moves toward European unity. We hope, 
however, that they will be made within the framework of that 
wider movement toward a North Atlantic community. It would 
be premature at this stage, I think, to attempt to decide whether 
such a community could grow more rapidly if the countries of 
Western Europe were first to form a closer association among 
themselves, or were to move toward membership in the North 
Atlantic community as national entities, retaining as high a 
degree of national sovereignty as the United States and Canada. 
However, even now it seems clear to us that the creation of an 
exclusive and probably high-cost trading bloc in Western Europe 
would be unwise and unfruitful. 

This is not a very helpful way of viewing European unity—apart 
from the erroneous impression that some people might gather, that to 
the Canadian Government the Schuman Plan is part of a process creating 
‘an exclusive and probably high-cost trading bloc.” At the present 
there is not an alternative such as Mr. Pearson mentions, between the 
plans for a united and strengthened Europe which might possibly be 
quite realisable in the near future, and some other way of acceding to a 
misty, impalpable “Atlantic community.” Of this latter expression Mr. 
Pearson himself said “I readily admit that I am probably one of those 
most guilty of using it without a definite picture of what path its develop- 
ment may follow,” and that it “is not an objective of prior and immediate 
importance. Defence must come first.” (House of Commons, Oct. 22, 
1951). To European nations the problem does not present itself in this 
way as a choice, but as two separate questions, on one of which action 
could be begun now, and the other of which might find an answer in the 
future, or might not. And it is action now, “in any case something 
new,” as the writer quoted at the beginning of this article put it, that 
Europe thirsts for, to relieve it from its pessimism. 

But how much nearer does the Pool actually bring a united, strong 
Europe? We have seen the implications of the Plan in bringing about 
other Pools, and in creating political organs like the Court and the 
Assembly that may be the basis of political union. Indeed these same 
organs are now to be used in the European Army Plan, and probably 
in the “Pool Vert.’”” The Army Plan also imitates the Schuman Plan 
in creating a High Commissariat similar to the High Authority. 

But here we see the dangers that lie in imitating this functional 
approach. Unlike that of the Schuman Plan, the Council of Ministers 
in the Army Plan is really the controlling organ, since its unanimous 
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sanction is required for almost everything of real importance; so a High 
Commissariat instead of a Chief of Staff will merely add the complica- 
tions of divided command to those of multiple vetos. Moreover since 
the armaments industry is not a basic industry like coal or steel, the 
rational allotment amongst the members, of arms manufacture foreseen 
by the Army Plan is liable to be thrown completely off by such things as 
economic changes, or general import and export controls of any kind, in 
individual nations. In addition, the political stresses in the Army Plan 
might be intolerable—imagine the situation if Russia attacked Yugo- 
slavia and promised the lost Eastern territories to the Bonn Republic in 
return for neutrality. No German governemnt could refuse, for if it 
did it would immediately fall; 
abruptly withdrawn from the European Army, which would be left in 
chaos at the crucial moment. 


and the German contingents would be 


Thus the Schuman Plan is a step forward because it develops Euro- 
pean unity in other respects. The European Army, in contrast, will only 
work if its members are in full economic unity and have lost their 
individual political freedom of manoeuvre. Most European criticism 
of the Army Plan is based unconsciously on distrust of the consequences 
of the other fellow’s freedom of manoeuvre. Many people in Europe 
believe, therefore, that the time has come when the leap forward to 
political unity must be taken before anything else that is useful can be 
done. Thus in urging unity on our friends in Europe, we must be 
especially careful at this crucial juncture reached now that the ratification 
of the Schuman Plan is virtually assured; we must make sure that the 
next step which we encourage them to take is really a logical one. 

The Schuman Plan is a response to American pressure, yes. It 1s 
a cynical bartering of coke and ore and markets, yes. It is an attempt 
to woo Germany, also. But for millions of people it is also a challenge, 
the symbol and beginning of a rejuvenated Europe of the future, a break 
with the past. It is a gamble which many are willing to accept, some 
with real confidence, all because Pleven said to the National Assembly, 
“by refusing the leap into the unknown, we would be sucked down into 
the quicksands of the all-too-well known.” 


Paris, February 1952. 


THE STERLING AREA—AND ITS FUTURE 
by Rodney Grey” 


HE FUTURE of the sterling area depends on the successful manage- 

ment of sterling as an international currency. The chief difficulty 

of the sterling area since the end of World War II is that 
Britain’s full employment policy—and investment boom—have been 
difficult to square with the central banking function that Britain performs 
for the rest of the sterling area. It has been fairly obvious that any 
country adopting full employment, large scale investment stimulated 
by cheap money, and a rapid expansion of the social services would run 
into balance of payments difficulties. This is particularly true of any 
country that depends, like Britain or Canada, on export trade for a 
major share of its national income. But the banking service that Britain 
performs for the overseas sterling area is an additional complication. 
It is necessary, if the independent members of the sterling area are to 
hold large balances in London, that the pound sterling be maintained in 
value. In assessing the future of the sterling area, it is necessary to look 
at the chief difficulties of the sterling arrangement since 1939, and how 
they have been met, in order to have some basis for a guess about the 
next developments. 

It is a mistake to think of the sterling area as a restrictive, discrimina- 
tory device. Outside of the colonies, whose financial policies are con- 
trolled to a degree from London, the sterling area is a group of countries 
who freely associate their currency with the British pound. Practically, 
this usually means several things. First, that each country maintains 
working balances in sterling in London, where they are employed in the 
London money market. These balances are backing for the currency 
of the country concerned and normally tend to rise and fall as trade 
follows seasonal patterns or price changes alter the balance of trade. 
This practice arose because many of the banks of the overseas sterling 
area originally raised their capital in Britain and had their head offices 
in Britain. When the English commodity markets were responsible for 
a larger share of the world’s trade in food and raw materials than they 
are now, and when a very large share in overseas capital investment 
programmes was being financed out of British savings, this holding of 
working balances in London was a useful, even necessary practice. This 
banking arrangement worked so well that Britain was able to borrow 
from the rest of the sterling area during World War II by simply 
running up the working balances in London. What the United States 
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provided by Lend Lease, what Canada provided by interest-free loans 
and Mutual Aid, the overseas sterling area provided by accumulating 
balances. In a sense, this banking mechanism worked too well—for 
instead of the debts to the overseas sterling area being treated as war- 
debts, to be repaid over a long period of time, they have been lumped in 
with the working balances of the overseas banks. With some limitations, 
though not many, they have been available for current purchases, The 
too-rapid drawing down of the sterling balances—that 1s, the share of 
the balances that could be attributed to war expenditure—has been one 
of the major forces distorting the balance of sterling area trade and 
payments 

The second practical aspect of the sterling arrangements is the 
pooling of hard currency and gold reserves. The advantage is that the 
earnings of hard currency of one portion of the sterling area are available 
to others. Sterling area countries who are on balance net spenders of 
dollars can find dollars in the central pool. At a time when British 
delivery dates are long, and there is a world-wide demand for North 
American goods, the dollar-earners of the area, particularly Malaya, 
feel they are getting the worst of the bargain. But that all should stand 
together is the strength of the sterling arrangement. In this way sudden 
changes in the price of commodities, which may make a great difference 
to the balance of trade of some sterling area member, are smoothed out. 
A good deal of monetary nationalism is prevented by this pooling of 
hard reserves and earnings. 

Two other aspects of the sterling scheme are important. One is that 
there is very little exchange control within the sterling area. The 
control is against money moving out of the area. But if there is pressure 
on sterling, and the controls of one member country are weak, sterling 
will flow out at that point. When there is a general demand for sterling 
goods, one member of the sterling system may be drawing on the 
reserves to buy hard currency goods that other members of the system 
deny to their citizens. But as the sterling area is a free association of 
countries, in which a centralized or common foreign exchange and import 
policy would not be politically tolerable or administratively feasible, it 
is hardly surprising that the fence is lower around some members of the 
area than around others. The other aspect of the sterling scheme that 
may be noted is that when British sterling is devalued, other sterling 
currencies move with it. These parallel movements do not always occur 


+ 


but there is sufficient common policy at these dramatic moments to 


nMmon 


he world that the sterling area has a con 


suggest to the rest of t 
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policy. Like most associations, the sterling area is supported for 
purposes, When there appears to be a common pi icy, it 1s likely to be 
more apparent than real. 

These are the working characteristics of the sterling system. They 
are too informal to be called rules. They are practices that have evolved 


in the twenty-one years since Britain went off the gold standard. Since 
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that time, when the countries in which the British financial interest or 
trade interest was strong followed Britain off gold, these rules have 
gradually become the sterling mechanism. To call it the sterling area 
may be to give it more formal recognition than practice deserves. But 
behind the pooling of reserves, the parallel devaluations, the working 
balances held in London, is the fact the sterling area is a group of 
economies who have each an interest in the well-being of the others and 
who gain more by standing together than by standing alone. It is the 
viable trading interest behind the banking arrangements that makes the 
sterling area important. 

What have been the difficulties that brought this system to several 
crises since the end of World War II? It is frequently claimed in 
sritain that North Americans see the sterling system as a tightly 
controlled restrictive plan to insulate these countries from the competi- 
tion of North America. It is believed that Americans have a somewhat 
doctrinaire enthusiasm for non-discrimination in trade, and that they 
fail to see the trading world of which the sterling arrangements are 
merely a manifestation. Whatever the truth of the American view, 
it is now being claimed that up till the Finance Ministers’ Conference of 
last February at least, the sterling area was at last becoming the high- 
cost, ring-fenced, uncompetitive system that Americans said it was. 
The crisis of 1947 that was relieved by Marshall Aid after the converti- 
bility experiment, and the crisis of 1949 that culminated in the conference 
at Washington between Britain, Canada and the United States and the 
stop-gap gesture of devaluation were both products of the underlying 
imbalance that has again manifested itself. What are these unbalancing 
forces ? 

First in importance I would put the cheap money policy of Britain. 
As Britain is the greatest economic power—the most important con- 
sumer, the most important producer, the major source of capital—as well 
as the banker of the sterling area, the policies followed in Britain are 
more important than those followed in any other country of the sterling 
area. Cheap money has meant an uneconomic expansion of investment, 
domestic competition for engineering goods that might better have been 
exported, and a demand for imported goods in part financed by the 
incomes earned in the over-employed capital goods industries. Though 
there have been a series of surpluses in the British budgets since the 
war, and though government capital programmes have been financed out 
of current taxation, yet cheap money has allowed investment to exert a 
dangerous pressure on materials. Quite rightly believing that rebuilding 
her capital equipment after the war was important, Britain has allowed 
this policy to go too far. Private investment has been encouraged by 
keeping interest rates exceedingly low. The direct controls on invest- 
ment—the building license system and the Capital Issues Committee 
probably do not affect about three-quarters of the industrial investment 
in Britain since the war. This is because much investment, in a country 
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of small businesses, is too small to require the consent of the issues 
committee, and by no means all of it requires a license for new building. 
In this situation, a structure of interest rates set low by a 2 per cent 
bank rate, has meant a failure to ration investment by the purse. The 
domestic investment boom has more than offset the deflationary effects 
of budget surpluses. It has filled order books in the engineering industry 
for years ahead, though on the ability of the engineering industry to 
export at competitive prices at competitive delivery dates the export 
drive depends for its success. It has meant a constant pressure on 
wages and prices, a high demand for certain imports of raw materials, 
and an atmosphere of boom and over-full employment that has, combined 
with high levels of personal income tax, done a good deal to destroy 
workers’ incentives. Those people who blame the welfare state for the 
present trouble in Britain are frequently attributing to the social services 
the effects that are caused by the excessive demand for investment goods. 

This internal demand for investment goods 1n Britain has been com- 
bined with an excessively high demand for British exports financed 
from the war-time sterling balances. This has meant exporting goods 
every year for which no return of imports was received. This has 
frequently meant starving other markets in order to write down the 
balances owed, while at the same time the purchasing power generated 
in the manufacture of the exports has remained in Britain and added to 
inflation—there having been no offsetting imports to absorb the purchas- 
ing power. This has been in part the source of the inflation that last year 
created a deficit on current account of £516 millions. That the sterling 
balances were not treated as a war debt to be paid off over, say, fifty 
years is due to several political and financial reasons. In the Anglo- 
American loan agreement it was agreed that a major portion of the 
sterling balances would be treated as long-term debt. The Americans 
did not want to see their loan to Britain being used indirectly to pay off 
Britain’s debt to other countries, particularly as the Americans were 
writing off as a gift the materials they had made availabie during the 
war. But it was widely believed in Whitehall that most unfortunate 
political consequences would follow if these balances were totally or 
largely blocked. It is difficult now to say that, if they had been, political 
relations between Britain and the countries concerned would have been 
worse. On the financial side, there was a good deal of support for the 
opinion, particularly in the Bank of [:ngland, that sterling should be 
maintained, and that any writing down and funding of the war-time 
balances would destroy the confidence of the overseas sterling area in 
London’s management. There was only to be one kind of sterling. In 
the event, there have been almost 57 Varieties of sterling—for the weight 
of the sterling balances has made it necessary to maintain in more 
elaborate form the exchange control that distinguishes the various kinds 
of transferable, bilateral and American account sterling. It is apparent 
now that it was a mistake to allow the mechanism of the London 
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balances to be used for war-debt purposes. American opinion was 
always much clearer on this issue than opinion in Britain—they saw 
that the weight of the £2700 millions of balances owed to the overseas 
sterling area would prove too heavy a burden for the British economy. 
To the burden upon the British economy of the sterling balance has 


been added the demand for capital goods of the rest of the sterling area 


financed by capital from Britain. The relative freedom of movement of 
funds within the sterling area has meant that money has been invested 
abroad and added to the demands for British capital goods. It is 
altogether healthy that the London capital market should continue to 
play its traditional function of providing capital for the rest of the 
sterling area, and there has been a great reluctance to restrict capital 
movements to the rest of the sterling area. But inflation in Britain, and 
recurring crises, have encouraged a movement of money out of Britain, 
money that would otherwise have found employment in Britain. It is 
difficult to get any reliable figure of the level of investment in the 
overseas sterling area since the end of the war, for the appropriate item 
in the British balance of payments White Paper is a residual item, but 
there is little doubt that it is quite large. This has led on the one hand 
to the argument being advanced in Britain that capital movements to 
the overseas sterling area ought to be controlled and restricted. It has 
led on the other hand to the opinion being expressed abroad, particularly 
in Indian and Australia, that the United Kingdom is no longer adequate 
as a source of capital. They hope instead to get funds from the 
United States, though very little that they have done so far suggests that 
they are likely to run their economies in such a fashion as to encourage 
the wary American investor. But it is for this reason that the overseas 
members of the sterling area pressed strongly for convertibility at the 
February conference of the Commonwealth Finance Ministers. 

These are the unbalancing forces in the sterling system: cheap 
money in Britain, too-rapid drawing down of the sterling balances, and 
a rather high level of capital investment in the overseas sterling area 
because of lack of confidence in Britain. There is an alternative view 
of the difficulty, but before showing briefly what that view is, | want to 
indicate how these unbalancing forces have operated to bring about the 
various postwar crises. 

The convertibility crisis of 1947 was due to a lack of confidence in 
sterling. Only if the world was confident of sterling—if British prices 
were steady and presently competitive with other world prices—would 
convertibility been successful. But the holders of the wartime sterling 
balances were not willing to go on holding sterling if it could be used 


to buy dollar goods r 


ght away. They were particularly unwilling 


, 

at on) 
because they suspected British prices would go on rising, and the value 
of their balances falling. Despite the gentlemen’s agreements to control 
the rate of withdrawal of the sterling balances when the pound was 


made convertible, there was a rush to buy dollar goods, and to get rid of 
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accumulated sterling. During the short convertibility period in the 
summer of 1947, British workmen were working one day out of every 
five to pay off these war debts. The convertibility experiment was a 
failure. 

The devaluation crisis was the result of a more complex situation 
In a sense Britain had been receiving no aid from North America, 
because the free goods which she got under Marshall aid and under the 
Canadian loan were being offset by the demands of the overseas sterling 
area. The deflationary effect of being able to import goods for which 
no export had to be provided, which absorbed a good deal of purchasing 
power, was offset by the inflationary force of unrequited exports. The 
investment boom maintained British demand for consumer goods, capital 
goods and raw materials at high levels, and it was widely suspected that 
British prices were too high. In this situation, once it was believed that a 
crisis was developing and that Britain would have to cut prices, the crisis 
was bound to occur unless offset by some dramatic act. It may well be that 
sritish prices were not as far out of line as was suspected. In this 
sort of situation officials are likely to have a rather impressionistic view 
of the price level, while businessmen are likely to be more concerned 
with future prices than present ones. It is likely that the long 
delivery dates for investment goods were more important. In a period 
of rising prices the prices of British manufactured exports are more 
likely to be too high than too low, for most British pricing is done on 
the basis of historical cost. If only a few British prices were out of line, 
and some of the imbalance in 1949 was caused by potential purchasers 
hanging back and waiting for lower prices, then devaluation, an 
undiscriminating price cut, was not the most desirable policy. There ts 
some opinion in Britain that it would have been better to hold out for 
a while longer and force the too-high prices down. One of the main 
gains of this policy would have been that the damage to confidence in 
sterling caused by devaluation would have been avoided. 

This article is being written only a few days after Mr. R. A. Butler’s 
Budget, so it is perhaps too early to say that the economy has come 
through this crisis. But it should be emphasised that this crisis has 
been another confidence crisis. It is estimated that from one-third to one- 
half of the sterling area deficit in trade has been due to importers of 
British goods getting extended credit in order to delay payment until 
sterling cheapens. The effect on the gold reserves has been almost 
catastrophic. They have been running down so fast that by June there 
would be a complete stopping of payments, and a blow to sterling from 
which it might never recover—recover that is, as an international 
currency. There has been a considerable gap between the balance of 
trade with the European Payments Union countries and the amount of 
money flowing to them from Britain for about the last six months. This 
indicates that there has been an outflow of funds because of lack of 
confidence in sterling. It was widely believed the might before Mr. 
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sutler presented his Budget that there would be another devaluation, 
and many foreign holders of sterling have been acting on this assumption. 
Foreign banks turned all the sterling that they could into other cur- 
rencies. Now that Mr. Butler has raised Bank Rate, reduced the 
income tax burden, and cut food subsidies, most of this money seems 
to be coming back, as well as some attracted by the possibility of earning 
more in the London money market, now that interest rates are going up, 
than it could earn elsewhere. This recent movement out and in of 
sterling demonstrates what the logic is of the statement that the future 
of the sterling area depends on the skill with which sterling is managed 
as an international currency. Some of the first real pressure on sterling 
developed when the United Kingdom began to run a deficit with the 
European Payments Union. This deficit was brought about largely by 
heavy Australian spending in Europe. The Australians had been encour- 
aged to spend part of their wool cheque in Europe when Britain had a 
surplus there—by the time payments for goods had to be made the 
position was not nearly so strong. The Australian spending in Europe 
raised the pressure on the pound, and in a few months a large portion of 
the monthly E.P.U. deficit was being settled in gold from the central 
reserves. It is worth remembering that the sterling area, through Britain, 
is part of the E.P.U. Together, these two areas represent a large share 
of the trading world through which payments move relatively easily. 
It underlines how useful it would be to the cause of multilateral trade 
to strengthen the reserves of E.P.U. 

The development of this crisis demonstrates also the weakness of 
exchange control. Once the interest of thousands of individuals is 
turned against the currency, it takes an army of honest bank clerks to 
prevent money flowing out through and around the controls. It demon- 
strates too that it is a mistake to assume that the exchange control in 
the rest of the sterling area is as effective as it is in Britain. 

The argument of this article is that the crises since the war have 
been, in a sense, crises of financial policy. They have been the results 
of policies; there have always been alternatives, at least, so it appears 
in hindsight. But there is an alternative explanation widely current in 
Britain, That is, that the weakness of sterling is in the nature of things. 
This assumes that Britain cannot compete with American industry, that 
though British industry is improving its productivity, American industry 
is drawing further and further ahead. The people who hold this view 
have the argument both ways: if there is a slump in the United States 
the demand for sterling area commodities will fall, prices will be slashed, 
and American exporters will be powerful competitors in British over 
seas markets. On the other hand, if there is continued prosperity in the 
United States, the prices of world raw materials will be too high for 
sritain, and American competitive power, to be feared in a future 
slump, will grow even greater. These people ignore the importance of 
comparative advantage in international trade. They ignore too the 
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importance of the need to design the right product and deliver it at the 
stated time, as compared with the ability of British industry to produce 
a standard article in a certain number of man hours. But of course every 
financial crisis since the war has been used as evidence for these views 
and helped give wide credence to them. 

People who accept this view are arguing strongly that the sterling 
area must be walled off from the hard-currency world. Alternative 
sources of supply for hard currency goods must be developed within 
the sterling area, there must be rigorous control over foreign exchange, 
for capital as well as current purposes. Their solution is more autarky, 
not less. And they are very likely to argue, as some economists in the 
Labour Party do, that there is little connection between domestic 
economic policy and the balance of payments, and to ignore Britain’s 
banking function altogether. Experience since the end of World War II 
shows fairly clearly that such a solution would hardly be acceptable to 
the independent members of the sterling area overseas. It would add 
another pressure toward self-government, and financial freedom from 
london, of those colonies who are the major source of dollars, such as 
Malaya and West Africa. The sterling area will break up rather than 
be governed by a tight rein. 

Mr. Butler’s Budget is a hopeful sign that the banking function of 
Britain will again be served, that the limitations imposed on British 
monetary policy, as well as the opportunities, are now being recognized. 
The further import cuts in Britain, Australia and New Zealand are 
perhaps not as important for the future of the sterling area as the end 
of cheap money in Britain. This is on the assumption that the import 
cuts are temporary; if the monetary policy works, they need be only 
temporary. In the meantime, they are giving some British supporters 
of direct action on the balance of trade a taste of their own medicine. 
The return to a measure of orthodoxy in monetary policy—to the idea 
that when there is an imbalance of payments there must be a domestic 
contraction—suggests that the sterling area is entering a period when 
various national objectives may be attained, whether they be rearma- 
ment, development, or both, without savage discrimination and unnerv 


ing flights from the pound. 


London, March 1952. 





DISCERNMENT, DECISIONS AND 
DISENCHANTMENT IN AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY’ 


Thirty years ago the newly appointed United States Ambassador 
in London told reporters that the foreign policy of his country was to 
have no foreign policy. Puerile as Ambassador Harvey’s remark was it 
reflected a significant attitude of mind. Today most Americans would 
disgustedly suggest that the United States has too much foreign policy 
even if they would not go so far as a recent Department of State pam- 
phlet on the subject which opens with the sentence, “There is no longer 
any real distinction between ‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ policy.” How the 
United States got that way, how it has conducted its foreign policy since 
it became a world power, and what problems confront it today may be 
gleaned from a study of the volumes under review. 

Of these the most suggestive and provocative is George Kennan’s 
American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 which consists of six lectures he 
delivered at the University of Chicago on the subject, and two famous 
articles on policy towards the Soviet Union which appeared in Foreign 
Affairs. Mr. Kennan is an experienced diplomat who organised and 
directed the Policy Planning Office established in the Department of 
State in 1947, and subsequently secured a leave of absence in 1950 
that gave him an opportunity few diplomats ever enjoy, time to think 
about foreign policy and to cast a backward glance upon some of its 
earlier manifestations. In his ruminations the diplomat was struck by 
the fact that in spite of outstanding Americans such as Hay, Root, 
Hughes, and Stimson “substantially the best we had to offer” holding 
office as Secretary of State, it was unquestionably true that 

A country which in 1900 had no thought that its prosperity 
and way of life could in any way be threatened by the outside 
world had arrived at a point where it seemed to be able to think 

of little else but this danger. 

He is too sensible to claim to know all the answers to this riddle but 
proceeds to examine certain episodes such as the war with Spain, the 
formulation of the “Open Door” Policy and diplomacy in two world 
wars to see what light can be thrown on the problem. Accordingly his 
lectures describe a country which had forgotten on what foundations its 
security rested and felt like a small neutral country gayly frolicking 
into a unnecessary war with Spain in 1898 “for subjective and emotional 
reasons” from which it emerged with colonial possessions that were 


*A list of the books considered in this article will be found at the end of it. 
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geographical mysteries to most of its citizens. They explain how a 
Secretary of State became a popular figure by enunciating a policy in 
the Far East which bore little relation to the facts, and claimed for it 
an acceptance by other powers while carefully avoiding thereafter any 
responsibility for its enforcement. The handling of diplomacy in 1914- 
1918 is ruthlessly examined and Mr. Kennan tells his hearers that it is 
no use explaining that domestic predilections and habits of thought were 
to blame for its errors since “A nation which excuses its own failure 
by the sacred untouchableness of its own habits can excuse itself into 
complete disaster.”” In his final lecture the author points to the danger 
of public opinion being reagg led astray into areas of emotionalism 
and subjectivity” that make it a dangerous guide, comments upon the 
preference for “diplomacy by dilett: intism,”’ and turns his main fire of 
criticism upon ‘“‘the legalistic moralistic approach to international 
problems.” His eight page analysis of that aspect of American policy 
is the heart of the book and deserves the most careful attention. It is 
not based upon the mere worship of power which has become so fash- 
ionable of late, but is a wholesome reaction against the type of cloudy 
idealism which produced the Kellogg Pact and the ethical lectures of 
Mr. Cordell Hull. 

In The New Deal and World Affairs Professor Allan Nevins has 
prepared for the Chronicles of America series a smoothly written 
description of U. S. foreign policy between 1933 and 1945. There are a 
few American historians who can equal Mr. Nevins for clarity and com 
pactness of presentation and this monograph maintains his usual high 
standard. Writing of a period when foreign policy steadily grew “more 
complex, exigent and perilous” he is at his best in analysing what he 


describes as “a new moroseness of outlook” in foreign affairs which 
afflicted Americans in the Thirties. This mood was exploited to the 
full by men like Senator Hiram Johnson “whose hatred of alien forces 
matched his boundless ignorance of them.’’ Under such conditions of 
“moral lassitude”’ the president had to proceed warily and, as Mr. Nevins 
neatly observes, ‘“‘as a practiced yachtsman made progress by a series 
of tacks.” It is unfortunate that so much attention is given to eight 
years before Pearl Harbor that the author can only assign less than 

eighty pages to the diplomacy of the second world war. The volume 
as on a hopeful note in praising the ‘realism and sense of responst- 
bility’ with which the American people were “at last facing their duties 
as citizens of what Wendell Willkie had called One World.” 

Early in 1946, in the realisation that American opinion might, as 
after World War One, revert to the mood which Mr. Nevins described, 
the Council on Foreign Relations decided to sponsor a thorough study 
of American foreign policy in the period just before and during the 
second world war. The first volume The Challenge to Isolation, 
1937-1940 has just appeared and is the finest study to date of the whole 
field of international relations in the period between Roosevelt’s “quar- 
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antine speech” in Chicago and the destroyer deal with the United King- 
dom. Like Herbert Feis whose mgnograph The Road to Pearl Harbor 
is of the same genre the authors, trained historians and present or 
former government officials, have had the fullest access to official records 
and unpublished diaries, and have been able to discuss personally with 
some of the participants events in which they played a significant part. 
I know of nothing to match this massive study for completeness, balanced 
judgment and acuteness of observation. It is the sort of book a Namier 
or Toynbee in Britain would give much to be able to write with the 
same freedom of access to sources. Canadians will be particularly 
interested in the descriptions of personal contacts of Mackenzie King 
and Roosevelt, of negotiations with us over Greenland and the Perman- 
ent Joint Board on Defence for which the unpublished diary of J. 
Pierpoint Moffatt, U. S. Minister in Ottawa at that time, and the State 
Department summaries of interviews with Canadian diplomats were 
utilised. The authors report that they found it ‘well nigh impossible” 
to determine Roosevelt’s outlook, reasoning and attitude on specific 
questions, and are convinced that in foreign policy his apparent 
gregariousness and occasional play-acting concealed what was “essenti- 
ally a reserved and self-sufficient figure.” In keeping with such a 
temperament the president would not permit a systematic record to be 
kept of his telephone conversations or discussions with foreign repre- 
sentatives, was averse to effective staff work, and would not delegate 
any significant sector of his responsibility. Adroit politician though he 
was, Roosevelt, in the opinion of these scholars, was inclined to under- 
estimate the degree of popular support he could count upon and to 
display an “almost inordinate concern’ for Congress. In the minute 
description of the destroyer deal with which this volume ends the authors 
comment that it was the president rather than the American people who 
held back. It is their judgment that “the country had come to recognize 
the stake in the survival and ultimate victory of Britain,’ and to accept 
“reluctantly and regretfully” the argument that the United States must 
proceed “to any lengths required for the defeat of Hitler and his allies.” 

The kind of volume which Messrs. Langer and Gleason used to good 
effect for the period 1937-1940 is afforded for the years between 1944 
and 1949 by The Forrestal Diaries which Walter Millis has edited so 
skilfully. Strictly speaking these are papers rather than diaries, the raw 
material from which, if Forrestal had lived, he might have written his 
description of the problems which the United States faced during his 
five years in the Administration. On his death the papers were sent 
under his direction to the White House. When it was decided to permit 
their use for a book they were first cleared with the Defence Department 
for secret material and then arranged ‘“‘with only enough editorial inter- 
ference and supplementation to bring it together in a coherent and 
readable whole.” As Mr. Millis puts it “. . . . this has from the 
beginning been conceived as James Forrestal’s book rather than as a 
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book about him written by others.” In many respects Forrestal was an 
anomaly in American public service during his eight and half years in 
Washington. He was never a New Dealer, he took no part in political 
campaigning although a member of the Cabinet for almost five vears, 
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and he had some naive ideas about taking major thorny issues suc] 
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Palestine out of domestic politics w h did credit to his passionate 
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exertion As he wrote to a friend after taking over the Defence Depart 


in history.”” Forrestal was the man who posed questions on the nat 
of Soviet policy, the importance of the Mi 

the Armed Services, and their relation to foreign policy which were not 
always answered but which compelled politicians and civil servants t 

devote more attention to them. Much of this revealing volume describes 
administrative problems but Forrestal’s habit of summarising current 
information on foreign affairs (from which Messrs. Averell Harriman 
and George Kennan come out with high marks), and noting conversa- 
tions on current topics with the top people at home and abroad, make 
this book invaluable for the years from Yalta to NATO. A _ non- 
American is sometimes made almost uncomfortable by the frankness of 
the comments, or by the readiness with which the observations of 
loreigners are revealed. A Canadian may be pardoned gratification at 
the description which Forrestal recorded, after his visit to Ottawa in 
\ugust 1948, of the working of the Canadian political system for which 
he had, as Millis notes, “‘a patent envy.”” So long as the United States 
can find and use men like James Forrestal the republic is in good hands. 


Forrestal died about one year before the United States took the 


great decision to uphold the principle of collective security in Korea 
He would have approved of such a decision because of his realisation 
ot the rdle his country must play, “the principal defender of the faith 
as ex-Ambassador Lewis Douglas describes it in his introduction to 
The United States in 1950, the fifth o the annual volumes produced 


ions. As one with a little 


by the staff of the Counci 
d by the speed and facility with 


experience in this field I am stagge 
which volumes of this quality are produced. From the opening chapter 
on “Two Worlds in Conflict” to its closing one on “A World in Crisis” 
the survey describes clearly and fairly the developments abroad and the 
American reaction to them, covering such topics as the strengthening of 
the Atlantic Community, the remobilization in the Western Hemisphere 
and Asia, and the confusions which bedevilled at home the handling of 
American policy. Mr. Stebbins and his associates comment upon the 
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American tendency “to underrate and oversimplify” the magnitude of t 


effort required to save the free world and are disturbed by the propensity 
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“to rely on mechanical expedients of one kind or another to defeat a 
movement which was essentially not mechanical but psychological.” 
They are equally unhappy about the widespread and inexact views on 
the nature and conduct of American foreign policy which were held 
abroad ranging from the complaints of capriciousness and instability to 
criticisms of militaristic, reactionary and imperialistic policies. They are 
concerned by the alienation of the United States from its friends during 
the year and note gloomily that “. . . 1950 was to close in an atmo- 
sphere of recrimination and irresolution as dangerous in its own way as 
was Moscow’s and Peking’s continued remorseless pressure against the 
free world’s vulnerable spots.” In their closing paragraph the authors 
sum up the problem: 

The truth that in this mid-twentieth century the United 
States needed to have the people of the world on its side, just as 
the latter needed to rely on the continuing encouragement and 
support of the United States. A fundamental harmony of purpose 
was essential to all-round survival. 

Mr. McKay's monograph, The United States and France, is the 
ninth volume in the American Foreign Policy series which set out to 
describe the people, problems and institutions of a particular country or 
area and relate them to American policy. His researches in pre-war 
days, experience in O.S.S. and three visits to France in the past five 
years have well equipped the author for this thoughtful and well written 
study. Since France is more than ever, in the words of Sumner Welles, 
editor of the series, “the keystone of the arch of Western European 
security,” her relations with the United States must inevitably be part 
of a larger whole. In that sense, as Mr. McKay himself points out, a 
book on the United States and France is “now an anachronism.” But 
Frenchmen and Americans have a well developed capacity for misunder- 
standing each other so that a volume which puts French problems in 
their proper perspective, analyses some of the weaknesses, colonial, fiscal, 
and economic which plague every French government, and attempts to 


1 


remove some of the prejudices that harass Franco-American relations 


With A Foreign Policy for Americans by Senator Taft and John 
Fischer’s Master Plan UU’. S. A. we enter the Great Debate which has 
been raging over American foreign policy since Korea. The fact that 
Senator Taft is willing to put in book form his views on foreign policy, 
(one wit has suggested, with some justification, that a loose leaf edition 
with ample room for further pages would be more satisfactory) does 


credit to his courage in a presidential year of vital concern to his 
rtunes. It may also indicate his conviction that foreign policy is a 

in the Democratic armor. The polemic has been written vigor- 

ously and hastily, so much so that quite divergent views on the Soviet 
stre ngth in atomic weapons are presented on pages 7,61, and 101. The 


r declares that he wrote his book “to emphasize the fact that the 
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freedom of the United States is in serious danger from the foreign 
policy of the present Administration.” He accuses the State Depart- 
ment, the special object of his animosity, of ‘a complete distrust of the 
opinion of the people, unless carefully nursed by State Department 
propaganda” and of having “long since repudiated any serious respect 
for law and justice.” Such diatribes sound better on the platform than 
they read in a book. Taft’s “basic criticism” of the Administration is 
that no one seems to have worked out “a comprehensive plan” for anti- 
Communist strategy or co-ordinated American policy for that purpose. 
He offers a seven point programme of his own which a Democratic 
spokesman could claim was already in existence and which is more 
significant for the comments which accompany it. A ceiling on expendi- 
tures of $75 billion dollars, an emphasis on air power, constant vigilance 
against overcommitment in the battle against Russia, especially in 
Europe, one hundred per cent support for the Chinese Nationalist 
government on Formosa “if we really believe in a policy of containing 
Communism,” and a determination to do battle with the principles of 
both Communism and Socialism, emerge as some of the Taft formulas. 
As a means of exploiting American uneasiness and disappointment in a 
world where no easy solution is possible and there is no place to hide, 
this book is effective. Essentially it is a partisan pamphlet. In his 
volume, Mr. Fischer challenges the Taft basic premise that there is no 
an 


master plan for American foreign policy and sets out to present 
informal report” which will round up “the main facts about what is 
going on right now and why.” Twenty years’ activity as a journalist 
and some administrative experience with UNRRA are reflected in this 
breezy but skilful exposition. A good example is offered in the second 
chapter on “Mr. Truman’s Politburo” which describes the working of 
the National Security Council, “The most powerful and least publicized 
of all government agencies” of which there is not a word in the Tatt 
tract. The author is no party apologist. While giving President Truman 
praise for courage, industry and conscientiousness, he adds that, ‘What 
he plainly lacks is that rare quality of leadership which has marked our 
three or four Presidents of the first rank” and regrets this lack at a 
time when the Security Council and the nation need it “most des- 
perately.”” Secretary of State Acheson is credited with many admirable 
qualities but there follows the devastating comment that his personality 
“is just the kind that tempts most Americans to throw something.” In 
Mr. Fischer’s view the Master Plan, indicated by such phrases as “‘con- 
tainment” and “situation of strength’ began to take shape five years 
ago under the inspiration and direction of President Truman and 
Messrs. Acheson, Marshall, Forrestal and Vandenberg. It can be 
traced from the Truman Doctrine through the Marshall Plan and the 
appearance of NATO to the point where “The Line of Containment 
has been pushed all the way round the Soviet Empire from the Bering 
Straits to the North Cape of Norway.” It still has “‘missing pieces” 
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such as a smooth running organization, steadiness and dependability in 
its operation and a long range goal to give the initiative in the struggle 
for the human mind. But the author is hopeful these gaps can and will 
be filled. He is frank to admit that ““As we watch the bickering, the 
selfishness and the lack of foresight among our allies and in Washington 
itself, it 1s easy to doubt whether the West really has the will to 
survive,” but urges us to regard these things in perspective and to 
remember that there are signs of trouble behind the Iron Curtain as 
well. As a corrective to the kind of rabble-rousing which Senator 
McCarthy delights in, and which Senator Taft has never repudiated, 
Mr. Fischer’s contribution is most timely. 


Vancouver, March 1952. F. H. Soward 


Master Pian U.S.A. By John Fischer. 1951 (New York: Harper. 
Toronto: Musson. 253pp. $4.00, members $3.25) 

AMERICAN DipLomacy 1900-1950. By George F. Kennan. 1951 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Toronto: Gage. ix, 154pp. 
$3.00, members $2.50) 

THE CHALLENGE TO ISOLATION. 1937-1940. By William L. Langer 
and Everett Gleason. 1951 (New York: Harper, for the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Toronto: Musson. x, 794pp. $10.00, members 
$8.00 ) 

THE Forrestat Diaries. By James Forrestal, edited by Walter 
Millis. 1951 (New York: Viking Press. Toronto: Macmillan. 
xxiv, 58lpp. $7.00, members $5.75) 

THE UNITED STATES AND FRaANcE. By Donald C. McKay. 195] 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. Toronto: Saunders. xvii, 334 pp. 
$5.50, members $4.50) 

THe New Dear anp Wortp AFrairs. By Allan Nevins. 1951 (New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale. Toronto: Ryerson. v, 332pp. $4.75, members 
$3.85 ) 
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members $5.75) 
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York, Toronto: Doubleday. 127pp. $2.00) 
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TGERMAN IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA (No. 23 of the Contemporary 
Affairs Series). By Wolfgang G. Friedmann. 1952 (Toronto: 
Ryerson, under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. 72pp. $1.25, members $1.00) 

The past few months have been critical ones for the newly-arrived 
immigrant to Canada. They have been critical ones too for the peculiarly 
juxtaposed immigrant schemes of the Departments of Labour and 
Immigration. 

Appearing at this juncture, the twenty-third in the Canadian Insti- 
tute of International Affairs’ “Contemporary Affairs” series, Professor 
Friedmann’s study on immigration, is particularly timely. For though 
it deals with the peculiar political and psychological problems of the 
German immigrant it digs forcefully at the roots of our whole immigra- 
tion problem, as it applies to immigrants from approximately twenty 
national groups entering into Canada at about the rate of 200,000 
annually. 

In the preceding monograph of the C.I.I.A. study project on immi- 
gration (Does Canada Need More People, Toronto 1951) Saskatchewan 
economist Mabel Timlin made a convincing case for increased immigra- 
tion. Increased productivity through an increased labour population is 
the key to the expanding cycle of Canadian development, built on the 
magic phrase of Mackenzie King, “absorptive capacity.” 

There will be little disagreement with the proposition that at present 
we have an “immigrant problem.” It has been brought more forcefully 
to the public eye by occurrences of rioting at the Department of Labour 
“transit hostel” at St. Paul Hermit near Montreal, and by the suicide 
of a young German immigrant while at the Ajax, Ontario hostel. These 
are results of a situation for which the Government has not produced 
the answer. 

It is probably true that the accumulation of immigrants in these 
Canadian “D.P. Camps” is a result of the seasonal fluctuations in the 
Canadian labour market. And at the time of this review the situation 
appears to be easing. 

But this does not eliminate the necessitv, as Professor Friedmann 
has insisted in his book, for caretul government planning of immigration 
policy. Dr. Friedmann traces the early patterns of immigration based 
on purely economic considerations, more land, more food, overcrowding 
in Europe, motives with which the Government of Canada has had 


1e 


little to do. Indeed it was not until recently that Canada recognized th 
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nature of the problem by the creation of the closely-linked Department 
of Immigration and Citizenship. 

By now the flow of immigrants has assumed a more distinctly 
“political” character. For instance the vast majority of immigrants 
classify themselves as political refugees. Though many have left 
homes and jobs in Europe to emigrate to Canada, political instability 
and the resultant economic worries and fear of war are given by the 
author as the main reasons for their emigration. This is the hitherto 
“unknown factor” to Canadian immigration policy. 

Professor Friedmann for instance ascribes to the NATO organiza- 
tion, to the defence needs of a sparsely populated Canada and to the 
fear of economic (industrial) absorption by the U.S. prime motives for 
the present encouragement of large-scale immigration. In_ particular 
he deals with the political and psychological implications of retying 
the bonds between this continent and old Europe, a contemporary 
manifestation of “redressing the balance.” 

His attention to the international political implications of an immi- 
gration policy is something that has not been well appreciated up to 
this time in Canada. However it is when on this ground, as it applies 
to the German situation, that the conclusions of Professor Friedmann’s 
study become a little suspect of personal bias. Reading his oft-repeated 
“those of us who know Germany well” this reviewer was subject to a 
certain uneasiness. 

The author’s alarming abandonment of the United Nations 
Organization in favour of “‘closer and more active associations which 
today draw nations together for the purpose of common defence, 
economic needs and the preservation of political ideals and ways of 
life’ seems to ring an all too familiar note. The recent Lisbon rearma- 
ment plan to which Germany is now destined to become a prominent 
contributor is but another aspect of the new and regrettable tendency 
toward the mobilization of all available forces, both economic and 
political, for the prosecution of the cold war. Immigration as such 
might be called a strategic weapon. 
Turning then to the German immigrant Professor Friedmann points 
logically enough to the “new feeling of hope and opportunity” afforded 
by the chance to emigrate. “It counters,’ he suggests, ‘the sense of 
isolation which has been the grave problem of post-war Germany.’ The 
German people, shaken by defeat, were eager tO grasp the passing 
straw. There is no doubt however, the author points out, that the number 
of Germans wishing to emigrate exceeds the immediate absorptive 
capacity of the receiving countries. Incidentally Canada is the only one 
of the receiving countries in which there are no restrictions upon the 
German immigrant, and in 1951 over 2,000 such immigrants were 
received. 

Turning to the personal problems of adjustment and assimilation of 
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the new immigrant, of which he makes a formidable listing, Professor 
Friedmann’s treatment is both informative and sensitive. But once 
again we are faced with an all too frequent choice in Canadian affairs. 
Where lies the responsibility for the welfare of the immigrant? On the 
one hand there is the rather cumbersome and duplicated machinery of 
the government departments, and on the other a welter of active 
voluntary associations of individuals, concerned and anxious to assist. 
Indeed there have been cases where harassed government officials have 
turned new arrivals over to national voluntary organizations for advice. 
And any immigrant will speak of the depressing and confusing referral 
from one agency to another. This blundering has undoubtedly led to 
feelings of frustration, resentment, cynicism and in some cases outright 
hostility. For the German immigrant in particular Dr. Friedmann 
mentions the psychological difficulties of adjustment in the search for 
“democracy” in this new life in Canada; a search complicated by the 
recent heritage of powerful government in Germany, and what appears 
to be no. government in Canada. 

The remark by a German resident of the Ajax camp that “a dog 
would not live here,” though undoubtedly an overstatement in view 
of the individual’s previous camp experience, is an example of the type 
of reaction that can so easily spread. Such a tendency cannot be balmed 
by the all too frequent Canadian remonstration “Why don’t you go 
back there, then?” 

An overall information centre in Canadian cities for immigrants, 
similar to those recently set up in Australia which are described by 
Professor Friedmann, might provide a partial answer to some of the 
problems described in the revealing chapter on “‘State of Mind of the 
Immigrant.” 

But there appears to be an unwillingness on the part of the Canadian 
government to take such action, resulting from the claim that the 
situation is a short-term and transitory one. But with unofficial targets 
for immigration set at 200,000 annually there seems little doubt that 
the situation is a recurrent and permanent one. The immigrants them- 
selves, by the nature of the systems to which they have been accustomed, 
have developed a certain reliance on government services, and the 
apparently laissez-faire policy of the Department of Immigration does 
not fill the need for positive direction and assistance necessary in the 
initial stages after immigration. 

Taken as a whole the book is a compact and forthright study of an 
alarming problem. Save for the points at which a personal point of 
view is too heavily injected, the author imparts a convincing sense of 
authenticity to his writing. The research was completed under a special 
C.1L.I.A. travel grant in Germany, and the author observed at first hand 
during the immediate post-war years in which he was associated with 
the Allied Military Government. 
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If, returning to the main thesis of the book, immigration is an 
increasingly significant political factor, and there is every reason to 
suppose that it is, data on the immigrant problem such as are supplied 
here will have to be followed by individual thought and action as well 
as by government, or the political factor will boomerang on us. 


Toronto, March 1952. Michael Hind-Smith 


{THE STRUGGLE FOR Europe. By Chester Wilmot. 1952 (London, Tor- 

onto: Collins. $5.00, members $4.00) 

In both the United States and Britain, Mr. Wilmot’s book has 
aroused great, and in some cases noisy, interest. In Britain it has been 
greeted as the final vindication of Lord Montgomery and Mr. Churchill 
against their American detractors. In the United States it has been 
widely condemned as a vicious and unwarranted attack on U.S. generals 
and statesmen. 

It is neither of these things. In general terms, it is the most 
ambitious, comprehensive, and objective history of the last war in 
Europe that has so far been written. It probably merits these epithets 
more than any other book to which that war has yet given birth, except 
for the magnum opus of Mr. Churchill himself. 

It is in a way easier to specify what the book is not than what it is. 
Above all, it is not another offensive in the vast campaign that has been 
waged on paper since the end of the war. It is not a technical military 
history. It is not a piece of special pleading. It is that rarest of achieve- 
ments, a well-written book for the educated layman. Drawing on both 
allied and enemy sources, it describes in detail and step by step the 
course of events by which Hitler’s hold on the continent of Europe was 
weakened, broken, and finally shattered. 

Mr. Wilmot is quite clear that the back of the German Wehrmacht 
was broken in Russia. Granted, Germany invaded Russia only because 
the Luftwaffe could not overcome the Royal Air Force, and so clear the 
skies above the Channel for the conquest of Britain. Granted again that 
Russia’s capacity to resist would have been problematical, but for British 
and American supplies. Granted, finally, that Russia was perhaps more 
concerned to consolidate her own position in central and eastern 
Europe, than to defeat the German armies quickly. But in the last 
analysis, just as Montgomery “pulled the German armour on to 
himself” around Caen, and so left the way clear for Patton to break out 
and sweep across France, so on a larger scale the Russians did the 
same thing for the Western allies as a whole. 

Another factor to which it is scarcely possible to give too much 
weight is the effect of allied bombing on the German economy and 
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German strategy. Mr. Wilmot is sceptical of the value of night-time 
“saturation bombing” as preached and practised by Harris and the 
R.A.F. He speaks with far more respect of high-level precision bombing 
of the American type. But the cumulative effect of both was to fragment 
and finally annihilate German productivity, to reduce the efficiency of 
German workers by robbing them of sleep, and above all to cut the 
communications by road and rail, along which the produce of the 
German factories should have reached the German armies. Mr. Wilmot 
has clearly the highest admiration for Speer, Hitler’s architect and 
technocrat-in-chief, the effect of whose labours was to raise German 
war production continuously from his appointment in February 1942 
till July 1944, shortly before the collapse of the whole German industrial 
machine. But even Speer, it seems, could not remedy the curious 
sensitivity and imbalance of that machine; it had certain weak spots, 
notably in the production of synthetic gasoline, ball-bearings, and some 
rare chemicals. Again and again Speer would try to patch up after 
some vast allied bomber offensive, and almost succeed ; again and again 
his efforts would be brought to nothing because a few allied bombers 
would then visit and destroy the only plant in Germany making some 
essential and irreplaceable product. 

Another thing that Mr. Wilmot makes clear is the degree to which 
Germany suffered from lack of overall planning. Hitler, decisive and 
clear-headed in victory, became sluggish and incapable in defeat; he 
shirked the task of making decisions, and preferred to live in a sort of 
romantic Wagnerian dreamland. German soldiers had been ordered 
not to retreat a step; they would accordingly stand fast. Behind that 
barrier of steel German scientists and engineers would devise ever more 
terrible weapons; German statesmen would apply their cunning to the 
task of dividing Germany’s enemies ; Germany would conquer. No more 
than that was necessary. So, when a decision had to be made, it was 
often made with a childish disregard of military co-ordinates. In 
January 1945, forty German divisions were encircled by the Russians in 
the ‘““Courland pocket” and cut off. Guderian, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
pleaded that this force—one-third of the total German strength available 
in the East—should be withdrawn by sea and re-deployed. But Hitler 
listened to Doenitz, the Grand-Admiral; Doenitz was concerned for his 
new electric submarines, for which no training ground now remained 
safe from Allied aircraft, except the eastern Baltic. So forty priceless 
divisions were left to hold off the Russians in the Courland peninsula 
for as long as they could, so that for a few more weeks, or days, 
Doenitz’s useless submarines might go through their training in a sea 
which they could never leave for open waters. 

The reader may well ask why it took so long to conquer an enemy 
so beset on all sides and so corrupted within. To this question also Mr. 
Wilmot has an answer, or rather two answers. 

The first is political and strategic. The invasion of Northern 
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France, Mr. Wilmot feels, was a necessity; that of Southern France 
(operation ANVIL) was not. The British chiefs of staff planned to use 
troops from Italy for an invasion of Yugoslavia, which would drive 
towards Vienna and perhaps Budapest, and would serve both to divert 
troops from Northern France and the Eastern Front, and to bring allied 
armies quickly within striking distance of Germany proper. The Ameri- 
cans demurred ; they had no wish to come into political conflict with the 
Russians, and they would not see American troops used “to further 
sritish political ends.’ Their view prevailed; ANVIL was put into 
operation, with no perceptible effect on the course of the war; the 
Western allies, besides missing a strategic opportunity, lost their chance 
of partaking in the liberation of Eastern Europe, and consequently 
gave the Russians the dominant position there that they now enjoy. 

Mr. Wilmot’s second criticism of allied policy is a purely military 
one. The American chiefs of staff, he maintains, suffered from two fixed 
misconceptions ; the first was a great over-estimation of the strength of 
Japan (so that Admiral Ernest King deliberately starved the European 
theatre of vital landing-craft in favour of MacArthur) ; the second was 
a predilection for the ‘advance on a broad front” as opposed to the 
German, and British, strategy of heavy armoured thrusts in depth. 

In his analysis of operations in France, Mr. Wilmot leans heavily 
on the concepts of Captain Liddell Hart (who contributes a word or 
two of unqualified praise to the book’s dust-jacket.) He also comes 
down, with equal weight, on the side of the British. He treats with a 
sort of irritated pity the accounts of the campaign given by Generals 
Patton (War As 1 Knew /t), Bradley (A Soldier's Story) and Eisen- 
hower (Crusade in Europe.) He clearly gives Generals Bradley and 
Patton little or no credit for strategic sense, though he allows to both a 
real feeling for tactics. General Eisenhower he sees as statesman rather 
than soldier, keeping the peace among quarrelling subordinates, and 
(with disastrous results) working out a plan of campaign which should 
satisfy them all. Of all the senior commanders, the only one whom he 
regards as a great soldier (while making full allowance for his faults 
as a man) is Montgomery. 

His account of the campaign is masterly. He unfolds the whole 
pitiful story of jealousy, of national pride, of face-saving compromise, 
of indecision and hesitation; plans are made and unmade because of 
American public opinion; supplies destined to one army are embezzled 
by the commander of another, and an offensive peters out in conse- 
quence. Readers in this country will be comforted to notice that of all 
the armies involved, the only one that consistently gets full marks as an 
honest, competent fighting force is the Canadian. 

The story of yesterday is not without its relevance for tomorrow. 
The Germans in France in 1944-45 were disorganized, demoralised, and 
ill-led; they started at their own shadows. Had it not been so, they 
might at any time from D-Day onwards have won a resounding victory. 
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Probably this painful lesson has been learned. We may well hope 
so, for the sake of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. But those 
who want to understand NATO and its problems must read Mr. 
Wilmot’s book. In it they will find grounds for hope and grounds for 
fear. The problems of an alliance are always hard; it would seem that 
those of an alliance between Europeans and North Americans are 
doubly so. If those problems are to be solved, they must be canvassed in 
the open; and Mr. Wilmot, by bringing them into the open, has made 
a real contribution to understanding within the free world 


Toronto, April 1952 M. R. D. Vos 


+LLoyp Grorce. By Thomas Jones. 1951 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. 

Toronto: Saunders. xiii, 330pp. $6.75, members $5.50) 

One of the things which makes the study of British politics over 
the last two generations so fascinating is the appearance of two mavericks 
of genius, Joseph Chamberlain and David Lloyd George, who didn’t fit 
into the party system, who almost wrecked it, and who in the process 
did wreck themselves. The normal politician finds that he can work 
satisfactorily within the framework of party. In fact, Burke’s great 
exposition of party, written in 1770 before a definitive party system had 
quite emerged, still holds good in most of its essentials. The function 
of the political party in a government based on public opinion 1s to 
provide organised support for the individual politician so that he can 
be effective, but also organized discipline so that he can be kept within 
bounds. Those supreme egoists who appear from time to time announc- 
ing “I know that I can save my country and that nobody else can’’ may 
turn out to be saviours, but they are likely to be most useful and least 
dangerous when their energies are canalized within party lines. Intell 
ectuals, it is true, should always be somewhat uncomfortable in party 
harness; witness the cases of John Stuart Mill in Victorian days and 
of such later figures as J. M. Keynes or G. D. H. Cole, or the great 
editors such as C. P. Scott and H. J. Massingham. But in our modern 
mass democracies, with their inherent tendencies to show up Caesars, 
Duces and Fiihrers, a political leader responsible for making policy will 
probably act in the most responsible spirit if he is under the discipline 
of party. The British party system at its best supplies that intricate 
network of checks and balances which keeps demagogues, organizers, 
machine-tenders, bureaucrats, intellectuals, fanatics of the faith and 
cynical self-seekers, all working healthily together, and so preserves 
and nourishes a free society. 

Mr. Jones’s new study of Lloyd George is full of illumination for 
any student who is interested in this aspect of party politics. The most 
wonderful recent volume on this theme is Julian Amery’s Vol. IV of the 
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official life of Joseph Chamberlain (continuing the three previous volumes 
by J. L. Garvin). It combines enthusiasm for its hero with incisive 
comment on Chamberlain’s place in politics during the years 1901-1903. 
Beatrice Webb’s two autobiographical volumes, and Keith Feiling’s Life 
of Neville Chamberlain give similiar stimulating insights into English 
public affairs; and no doubt G. M. Young’s official life of Stanley 
Baldwin, just announced, will do the same. Mr. Jones’s present book on 
Lloyd George isn’t quite in the same class as these. It is a little too dry 
and austere. It fails to give the sense of excitement which surely should 
be conveyed by anything written about Lloyd George’s career. But the 
more one re-reads it and reflects upon it, the more illuminating it will 
be found to be 


Lloyd George has had a good deal of writing done about him. The 
best of it is still his own six volumes of War Memoirs and his two 
volumes on The Truth About the Peace Treaties; though the comment 
of John Buchan on them, quoted by Mr. Jones, is certainly justified, 
that their chief fault was the monotonous infallibility of the author. The 
most damning analysis of Lloyd George was that of Sir Charles Mallet 
in 1930°; and evidently Mr. Jones feels the force of a good many of the 
Mallet criticisms. Mr. A. J. Sylvester in his secretarial reminiscences’ 
gave a most unattractive picture of the self-centred, capricious and 
spoiled tyrant in the immediate circle of his family and secretaries. And 
Mr. Malcolm Thomson in his official Life’ did not overcome the force 
of all these unfavourable comments. His book somehow fails to give one 
the sense of great events and great issues which should emerge from the 
biography of the spokesman of advanced liberalism before 1914, the great 
war leader of 1914-18, and the “Prime Minister of Europe” of 1918-22. 


Mr. Jones’s volume is not a narrative biography but a study, strung 
on a biographical thread, of the main issues of Lloyd George’s career 
Mr. Jones was made an assistant-secretary of the Cabinet under Sir 
Maurice Hankey by Lloyd George when he became Prime Minister at 
the end of 1916; and he continued to watch British politics from the 
inside under the prime-ministerships of Bonar Law, MacDonald and 
Baldwin. He has studied all the books about this period of British 
politics, and his own book is that of the scholar rather than of the 
politician. He analyses at length most of the main controversies in which 
Lloyd George was engaged, and he passes dispassionate judgement on 
them, sometimes in favour of his subject, sometimes against him. 

What struck me most in reading his book was the number of points 
on which he sums up against Lloyd George. Perhaps this is only because 

"Sir Charles Mallet: Mr. Lloyd George, a Study (London, Ernest Benn, 1930) 

7A. J. Sylvester: The Real Lloyd George (London, Cassell, 1947) 


*Malcolm Thomson: David Lloyd George, the Offictal Biography (london, 
Hutchinson, 1948). 
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I was expecting a more favourable verdict from such an author. He 
does not fully convey the deep disgust and the bitter sense of repudiation 
which so many English Liberals felt towards their lost leader by the 
end of the war (see Mallet for that); but he does speak of Lloyd 
George’s “incipient Caesarism”’ in office, and he emphasises the almost 
universal mistrust which prevented the reformed Lloyd George after 
1922 from ever recovering his influence with his fellow Liberals or his 
fellow citizens in general. “The responsibility of the politician to the 
public,” he says, “is far more immediate and exposed than that of a 
manger to his shareholders ; he cannot escape close and constant observa- 
tion, and this evokes an answering behaviour, a public posturing, a 
studied showmanship—modest, dignified, vulgar, flamboyant—according 
to the inmost nature of the man.” He leaves no doubt that Lloyd 
George’s inmost nature produced a vulgar and flamboyant response 


Many of his remarks have a tart taste to them. Thus, on Lloyd 
George’s mediation in labour disputes :—‘*No Harley Street physician 
or court painter ever displayed greater professional blandness.” On 
Lloyd George’s defence of his alternative strategic policies :—‘‘The 
alternative hypothetical battles he fights on paper are always victorious.” 
On his control of a separate party fund during the 1920's :—‘‘The Liberal 
Ark could not rest on the golden quicksand of his private fund . . . He 
seemed constitutionally unable to perceive that it was impossible to act 
the wealthy, philanthropic but despotic sultan towards self-respecting 
colleagues and yet retain their allegiance.” On Lloyd George’s negotia 
tion with Labour when he was forming his first government :—‘He was 
charged with having promised to nationalise mines, railways and ship- 
ping. He had not done so though he grazed the edges of a promise. 
Among his hearers were such connoisseurs of terminological inexactitude 
as MacDonald, Snowden, Henderson and Thomas, and it is incon- 
ceivable that any of them was misled.’ And finally he quotes Lord 
Robert Cecil on politics : “It is better to have second-class brains than 
second-class characters.” No reader of this book could avoid the con- 
clusion that the author thinks Lloyd George had a first-class brain and 


a second-class character. 


Lloyd George was too easily vulgarized and corrupted by power. The 
political leaders who are too easily thus corrupted are usually those who 
are interested in politics alone, politics for its own sake, 1.e. for the sake 
of power. When a man is interested as well in religion like Gladstone, 
in literature like Disraeli, in philosophy like Balfour, he is likely to be 
more trustworthy, though he may not always win more trust from 
the people. 

In current British politics there has appeared another brilliant 
maverick, Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who shows the same Lloyd-Georgian 
magic charm, the same gift for invective that is both passionate and 
witty, the same dynamic leftism, the same egoistic freedom from inhibi- 
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tions, the same disposition to interpret party interest in terms of personal 
ambition; in short, the same combination of a first-class brain with a 
second-class character. Will he succeed in doing to the Labour party 
what Lloyd George did to the Liberal party ? 


Toronto, March 1952. Frank H. Underhill 


THe SEARCH FOR PEACE SETTLEMENTS. By Redvers Opie and associ- 
ates. 1951 (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution. Toronto: 
3urns & MacEachern. xvii, 366pp. $5.50, members $4.50) 

The Search for Peace Settlements is the fifth volume of a series 
inaugurated by the Brookings Institution six years ago in the field of 
American foreign policy, and it maintains the high standard set by its 
predecessors. There is a Foreword by President Harold Moulton and a 
Director’s Preface by Leo Pasvolsky. This study does not claim to be 
definitive ; indeed it is frankly tentative on a number of questions; but it 
appears to be the first systematic survey of the complex of efforts at a 
peace settlement made since 1946, and to present an original type of 
analysis. It is a record, rather than a final appraisal. The first two and 
the last chapters will interest the intelligent layman. The other eleven 
chapters are for specialists, such as teachers of international relations, 
foreign editors, officers of the State Department and Americans engaged 
in commerce abroad. 

For the careful student of contemporary politics, the value of this 
book consists not in any considerable amount of new material, but in its 
masterly reduction of multitudinous facts to clear essentials and proper 
perspective. It is based not only on State documents, but also on the 
well-known memoirs and biographies of the post-war period. 

The purpose of the authors is to give a concise account of the 
attempts made during and after the second world war to prepare and 
conclude satisfactory peace treaties between victors and vanquished. 
The story was brought down only to the end of 1950, when there was 
still much unfinished business including the subsequent treaty with 
Japan. 

Among the principal subjects of the survey are th 
ludes to peace, such as the Atlantic Charter, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 
the Conferences at Moscow, Cairo, Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, Yalta 
and Potsdam, the various councils of Foreign Ministers and the Paris 


e wartime pre- 


Peace Conference of 1946. Succeeding chapters are devoted to the 
special problems of the treaties with Italy, the Satellites and Austria, 
the efforts toward settlement with Germany and Japan, and the Korean 
tragedy. 

Within the foregoing framework are many elements of general 
interest. For example, Chapter I discusses briefly the problems of peace 
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settlements in general, comparing the results of the Congress of Vienna, 
the Peace Conference of Paris (1919) and the conferences of 1946-50. 
Agreement among the victors is usually more difficult to achieve than 
between them and the vanquished. ‘Throughout history, victorious 
coalitions have shown a tendency to break apart, with profound conse- 
quences for the peace-making process”; defeated France was brought 
into “Vienna”; the victorious United States rejected “Versailles.” Men 
studied the agreed weaknesses of the methods of 1919, and tried the 
opposite in the 1940’s; we sought, for example, to perpetuate the work- 
ing alliance of the war, to convert our war-machine to the task of 
rebuilding while the engines were still running. We even espoused the 
concept of a cooling-off period. It seems we learn exactly how to fight 
the last war and win the last peace ; we are baffled by changing conditions 


and mounting complexities. 


To one vital question our authors offer a decided, not a tentative, 
answer. While frankly acknowledging possible, probable and admitted 
faults on the Western side, they reiterate their firm conviction that the 
political malevolence of the Soviet leaders stands out as the great 
destructive influence that dashed the hopes for achieving unity among 
the major powers after the war, and obstructed the processes of peace- 
making (p.334). The /ettmotiv of the whole volume is Russian mistrust, 
recalcitrance, bad faith and aggressive expansionism. 


The origins of the deep mistrust would seem to lie in Marxist- 
LLeninist doctrine, vindicated for the believing Communist by such grim 
facts as Allied intervention during the Bolshevik Revolution, the cordon 
sanitaire policy, anti-Soviet propaganda, or counter propaganda in 
Capitalist countries, and the West’s delay in establishing the “second 
front.” The climax of suspicion was reached toward the close of the 
War when Stalin accused the Allies of a sinister agreement with the 
rapidly retreating Germans (pp. 64-65). In May 1939 the German 
Ambassador in Moscow had reported the “deep mistrust that Stalin 
harbors toward the entire capitalist world.” (p.13). At that moment 
Stalin and the majority of the Politburo were doubtless strengthened 
in their fundamental attitude by recent “Munich” and Litvinov’s inability 
to form a dependable alliance with Britain and France within the 
League. 

Nevertheless, Stalin’s occasional self-contradictions proved perplex- 
ing to all concerned. He told the Germans early in 1939 that the principle 
of a peaceful existence of various politicial systems side by side repre- 
sented a long established principle of Soviet foreign policy. After 
Roosevelt’s death he said to Ambassador Harriman: “President Roose 
velt has died, but his cause must live on. We shall support President 
Truman with all our forces and with all our will.” (p. 65) 


However, “looking back from the fuller knowledge of 1951,” our 
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authors state categorically that the Soviet Union “entered: all agree- 
ments and negotiations with the apparent intention of trying to maintain 
and consolidate positions that it had won, and to realize all ambitions 
that it had held” before it was attacked by Hitler. (p. 7) 


The territorial extent of these positions and ambitions was suggested 
by Molotov when he told the Germans after their sweep through France 
that the Soviet Union “as a powerful country, could not keep aloof from 
the great issues in Europe and Asia.” In due course the “area south 
of Batum and Baku in the general direction of the Persian Gulf’’ was 
recognized as the “centre of the aspirations of the Soviet Union.” Other 
aspirations included Finland, the Straits and indeed the Balkans, as well 
as Outer Mongolia, Sinkiang, and Sakhalin. (pp. 29-21) The Baltic 
provinces and eastern Poland represented “positions” already acquired. 

The final and most startling “aspiration” announced after the War 
was for an individual trusteeship over Tripolitania, on the ground that 
the Soviet Union was extremely interested in the future development of 
the Mediterranean and Africa. (p.131) For this promising suggestion 
there was no support. 


Even from the beginning of the common struggle against Hitler, 
Moscow appeared averse from close co-operation. Stalin’s first response 
to Churchill’s offer of alliance was “frigid and surly,” and the Russians 
“rebuffed or ignored many proposals that would have been militarily 
advantageous, and they failed to honor such as they accepted.” (p. 25) 
With the exception of four months in 1943 “military liaison did not 
exist’’ between the British Military Mission and the Russians. In spite 
of all this, the British and Americans “felt constrained to work for the 
best possible relations during the war, not only in pursuit of military 
victory, but in laying the basis for a universal peace settlement and for 
concerted action among the major victors in establishing and maintaining 
a politically secure, economically improving world system.” (p. 25) 
Unhappily they were consistently thwarted in the pursuit of these aims. 
“Unity among the major nations was threatened before the war was 
finally over.” (p.68). “The interval between Yalta and Potsdam was 
marked by a sharp decline in Big Three Unity.” (p. 64) 


With regard to the criticism that the United States and Britain 
yielded too much to Russia in, for example, the matter of the Eastern 
European Satellites, the authors incline to the “view that Allied policy 
was powerless to affect the situation short of going to war.” (p. 334). 
In the Far East, likewise, Russia was “in a position to take” the action 
she took. “The official American view is that the concessions to Stalin 
were dictated by military necessity.” (pp. 57-58) 


Although the Germans are quoted as recognizing in 1939 the 
“amalgamation of Bolshevism with the national history of Russia,” 
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Ca. 2), ey by the very nature of the subject of this scholarly volume, 
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the Russian antagonism to the west here appears in the guise of tradi- 


tional military imperialism, rather than subversive ideological crusade. 
And the concluding sentence declares unhesitatingly: “It is over- 
whelmingly in the power of the Soviet leaders to decide whether a 


world war is again to follow a lost peace. 


y <i . ’ . ], 7 “te bs 1 T terrane 
Vancouver, March 1952 S. Mack Eastman 
FAFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. Prepared by a Study Group of the 
south African Institute of International Affairs under the chair 
manship of Sir Francis de Guingand. 1951 (Capetown, Toronto 


Oxford, under the auspices of the South African Institute of Inter 
national Affairs. xxiv, 286pp. $7.00, members $5.50) 

This excellent symposium, which represents the combined efforts of 
27 contributors under the chairmanship of Major-General Sir Francis 
de Guingand, is a lucid and compact volume showing an immense 
amount of research. There is no padding and it is completely devoid 
of the romantic approach. 

The foreword of six pages by the chairman and the brief introduc- 
tion of ten pages on the resources of Africa, both human and material, 
give in a short space an excellent review of the continent. 

As a North American, one cannot help but be rather depressed with 
the conclusions reached by almost every contributor. The book is valu- 
able for any Canadian, even if its study does nothing else but show the 
extraordinary richness of our continent in comparison with Africa. 

There is not a chapter which does not emphasize the three main 
curses of the continent: the ignorance and poverty of the human 
resources; the climatic difficulties, particularly the lack of water; the 
low productiveness of the soil caused by lack of moisture and by disease 
These three deterrents repeat themselves with depressing regularity 
and are unquestionably the limiting factors to all African development. 

lhe book is divided into five main parts, being Physical Background, 
Population and Political Framework, Agricultural Production, Econom 
Development and Communications. 

The chapter on climate vividly and graphically shows the limits of 
white settlement. The variance and extraordinary differences of clima 
conditions are set out in detail and with clarity. It is impossible t 
generalize about African climate, but the graph on page 3 shows the 
tolerability of the climate which gives the relationship between relative 
humidity and a dry bulb temperature and shows the number of places 
which can be classified under the terms oppressive, irritating or very 
hot with risk of heat stroke. The area covered by these classifications 
is considerable. The charts in this chapter are extensive and temperature 


and hfimidity tables for a dozen cities or other settlements are given 
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Topography ts briefly dealt with and, as with the climate, the 
violence of the landscape is emphasized. Abnormalities are many and 
extensive. For example, the Niger, unlike other rivers, is a broad stream 
liable to flood in its upper reaches, but falls rapidly through steep 
grades towards its mouth, and Lake Tanganyika with mountains of 
eight to ten thousand feet on its shores has a depth of nearly five 
thousand feet, approximately seven times that of Lake Superior. 

The vital paper on water starts with this sentence: ‘More than any 
other single factor, water supply controls the habitability of an area, not 
only for human beings but also for plants and animals.” The shortage 
of water either by precipitation or from other sources is shown and its 
scarcity viewed by Canadian eyes is nothing short of shocking. Tangan- 
yika, for instance, not considered a notoriously dry territory, has only 
10 per cent of its area classified as well watered, 8 per cent as having 
adequate water, 13 per cent poorly watered, and the rest as lacking 
water. A rather too short chapter on African vegetation ends the part 
dealing with the physical aspects of the continent. 

The part of the book dealing with human resources is, however, 
by far the most depressing. The population is estibated to be 106 
million, of which 101 million are Africans, being black or black- 
brown people, 3 million Europeans, and half a million Asiatics. The 
population appears to be static, but there is little detailed information. 

African nationalism appears to be based more on the fear of the 
white man’s system of government than any desire to embrace it. The 
impact of technology and the machine tending to urbanize and concen- 
trate native population is having a serious effect on all the races and 
tribes who had lived a pastoral existence. The ravages of the white 
particularly tuberculosis and syphilis, the tropical 
| wormborne 


man’s diseases, 
diseases of malaria, sleeping sickness, typhus and_ the 
(helminthiasis) diseases, as well as the conditions caused by nutritional 


“1 


ficient application of the available labour force. 


deficiencies, prevent the eff 

Combined with disease and considered as even a more serious 
drawback, is the abysmal ignorance of the native, and the lack of educa- 
tional machinery either to teach him how to cope with modern industry 
or to improve his tribal living conditions. Numerous examples exist, 
however, to prove that where the native has been trained he has been 
able to do skilled work of a high order. Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor 
of Kenya, has said: 

The major problem can be stated simply and plainly by saying 
that an ignorant man and wife with a hoe are a totally inadequate 
foundation for an enlightened society, a high standard of living 
and elaborate social services, and that unless an alternative 
foundation, capable of bearing these things, can be devised, or, 
when it exists, can be expanded, a great deal of modern talking 
and writing about colonial development and welfare is moonshine. 


— 
— 


The section on Agriculture deals extensively with the problem 
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water, but in discussing that part of Africa which does get enough rain- 
fall, namely the Congo basin, it has this to say—‘The soils of Africa, 
which have developed under tropical and fairly high rainfall conditions, 
are nowhere extremely fertile, but on the other hand are low in fertility, 
and patchy in nature.” The penultimate paragraph is as follows: “In 
conclusion, it should be pointed out that the development of Africa has 
been marked by tragic wastefulness ; game species have become extinct, 
valuable forest species have been chopped out with reckless prodigality, 
the soil, the foundation of all agricultural wealth has been shockingly 
abused, and so on, with reference to all natural resources.” 

Economic development and communications are treated with the 
same sober realism. This part is valuable because it shows the dangers 
of policies such as those generally classified in North America as being 
part of Truman’s Point Four Programme. L. H. Samuels in the intro- 
duction has this to say: 

There is a belief today that the economic development of areas 
should be fostered simply because they are “under-developed.” 
Such an approach to the problem of African development can be 
a source of considerable economic waste, or, at best may lead to an 
inferior use of available resources. There is a further belief that 
the economic transformation of African territories can rapidly be 
undertaken if only sufficient capital is made available. This is an 
equally dangerous delusion. . . . The mere introduction of large 
supplies of capital, for example, without creating conditions for 
its fruitful utilization, will result in the wastage of capital 
resources and the frustration of economic hopes. . . . What is 
urgently required, however, is a clear realization that the develop- 
ment of the economic resources of a static, backward economy 
cannot be accomplished overnight or through the grafting of the 
trappings of a modern economy on an economic society which 
itself continues to retain its essential characteristics. 

By far the most encouraging aspect of African development is to 
be found in Africa’s vast mineral resources. The summary on this is 
detailed not only as to the minerals themselves, but also with regard to 
the political subdivisions of the continent. Apart from diamonds and 
gold, of which Africa produces 90 per cent and 50 per cent of the world’s 
total, respectively, she leads the world in the production of cobalt, and 
is also a major producer of copper, uranium and radium, manganese, 
chromium, asbestos, the platinum group of metals, and bauxite, as well 
as having reserves of iron ore of six billion tons and a coal production 
of some thirty two million tons in 1950. There is, however, no oil 
produced or indicated. 

The book is extensively documented and contains appendices on 
population, constitutional structure, agricultural production, harbours 


and minor ports, as well as defence forces. 


House of Commons, Ottawa, March 1952. Rodney Adamson 
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+TuHeE FourtH REpuBLIC OF FRANCE: CONSTITUTION AND POLITICAL 
Parties. By O. R. Taylor. 1951 (London: Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. Toronto: Oxford. ix, 221 pp. $3.25, members $2.50) 


After 1919, France was steadily driven to assume undertakings in 
foreign policy vis-a-vis Germany which are now seen to have been 
beyond her capacity to fulfil. Since 1945, attempts have been made to 
avoid the recurrence of this situation, which Sir Edward Grigg in his 
British Foreign Policy termed “the overburdening of France,” through 
international engagements which France has received from Britain and 
the United States, from the Treaty of Dunkirk to the explicit assurances 
against the revival of German militarism which preceded the NATO 
Council meetings at Lisbon. However, the defeat of M. Edgar Faure’s 
government on February 28, while attempting to secure the financial 
resources necessary to carry out France’s NATO commitments, suggests 
that although “‘overburdening”’ in the strictly strategic sense may have 
been averted, the financial demands on France’s near-bankrupt govern- 
ment are unrealistically heavy. And even in a military sense, France 
remains the key to the West’s defence of continental Europe. So 
closely have the hopes and fears for Europe’s security followed the 
kaleidoscopic and often unedifying history of French cabinet crises, 
that one might almost paraphrase an older saying by remarking that 
today, when the French National Assembly sneezes, NATO gets 
cold feet. 

How far is the present instability of France due to its constitution, 
and to the political party structure which that document fosters? Much 
light is shed on this question by Mr. O. R. Taylor’s book, which brings 
together much material which has not hitherto been available in such 
compact and convenient form. It amply fulfils his modest aim of giving 
a simple and concise description of the origins and nature of the consti- 
ution of the Fourth Republic, and of providing a guide to the bewilder- 
ing array of French political parties. 

The first few pages, sketching in broad strokes the evolution of the 
constitution, and the last quarter of the book, dealing with the consti- 
tution in action since January, 1947, make good reading. The centre 
and longest sections of the book, discussing the constitution chapter by 
chapter, and the parties splinter by splinter, inevitably tend towards a 
work of reference, to which one would return again and again to verify 
points of detail. This being so, one would have welcomed more of the 
source material and less of the author’s analysis. The constitution of 
the Fourth Republic, as Mr. Taylor points out, is a short document, 
because Communists, Socialists, and M.R.P. preferred to leave many 
issues unresolved, rather than face the breakdown in the coalition 
implicit in the clash of Marxian and Christian Socialism. To have 
included it in the text or as an appendix would not have materially 


I 


lengthened the book, and would have saved much paraphrasing. Similarly, 
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the inclusion of occasional quotations from party platforms and mani- 
festos in the catalogue of political parties would have thrown their aims 
and objectives into sharper focus. The value of the book as a work of 
reference is enhanced by the inclusion of a comprehensive list of 
abbreviations, detailed accounts of the cabinets since liberation, and a 
note on the electoral reform of May 2, 1951. (Mr. Taylor’s book 
unfortunately appeared too early for him to assess the effect of this 
important constitutional revision in the contest of June 17.) 


The multiplicity of French parties, with their shifting alliances and 
inter-groups, their contradictory names and their conflicting policies, 
presents a picture of incredible confusion. Mr. Taylor wisely counsels 
the foreigner to be content to follow the lead of the average French 
voter, who concerns himself but little with the smaller parties, and 
particularly those which have no representatives in Parliament, and is 
satisfied with the broad classification: Communist, Socialist, M.R.P. 
(Mouvement Républicain Populaire), Radical, R.P.F. (Rassemblement 
du Peuple Frangais—Gaullists), right wing. In his more detailed tabu- 
lation, Mr. Taylor puts both the M.R.P. and the R.P.F. in the Right 
Centre, although he acknowledges that the former could be classed to 
the left of the Radicals by reason of its socialist tendencies, while the 
Gaullists are usually reckoned to be much further to the right. By thus 
placing the R.P.F. in the position claimed for itself, and the M.R.P. 
in that assigned to it by its enemies, Mr. Taylor makes some of his 
subsequent statments confusing. For example, in 1948 M. Schuman is 
described as ‘leaning more and more on groups like the U.D.S.R. which 
lay between the Third Force and the Gaullist movement,” when accord- 
ing to Mr. Taylor's classification, the U.D.S.R. is well to the left of 
the M.R.P., one of the principal components of the Third Force. Events 
have clearly shown that the R.P.F. is to the right of the moderate 
‘ightest republicans represented by M. Reynaud, and that the true place 
of the M.R.P. appears to be to the left of the Radicals, who, as Mr 
Taylor notes, have come to form the link between the S. F. [. O. 
(Socialists) and the M.R.P. on the one hand, and the Moderates on 
the other. 


The conclusions drawn by Mr. Taylor are in general agreement 


with those of most competent observers: that France is struggling with 
institutions which make for instability and confusion. The constitution 
of the Fourth Republic (which was adopted in a referendum by only 
thirty-six per cent of the electorate) has failed to provide an answer to 
the contradictory tendencies apparent in the constituent assemblies: 
concern over the problem of ministerial instability, and the provision 
for constant control of the executive by representatives of the people. 
“The present régime,” writes Mr. Taylor, “is nearer convention govern- 
ment than classical parliamentary government.” Thus, although the 
left’s constitutional theories were rejected in the first referendum of 
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1946, the left’s views have triumphed in constitutional practice. On the 
other hand, the constitutional provisions intended to cure instability 
have been demonstrated to be largely ineffective, or else are being 
circumvented. The right of dissolution conferred by the constitution is 
too limited to serve any practical purpose. Only M. Bidault’s second 
government, the sixth since the constitution came into force, was over- 
thrown in circumstances which could have led to a dissolution. More- 
over, the “cooling off’? period required before votes of confidence may 
be taken has delayed but has not averted the fall of successive govern- 
ments. Thus does the Fourth Republic follow in the footsteps of the 
Third. 

Mr. Taylor rightly emphasizes the continuity of cabinet personnel, 
more remarkable even than under the Third Republic; and to this he 
might have added the achievement of a devoted and often brilliant civil 
service, which has enabled France to pursue such long term policies as 
the Schuman-Monnet Plan. Yet the foreign observer cannot but hope 
that a more stable system will evolve, to enable French individualism 
and intellectual intolerance to be reconciled with a forthright attack 
on deep-rooted and long-neglected economic and social problems. To 
date, the signs that this may be forthcoming have not been encouraging. 
To look for the development of two-party government on the English 
model is to misread French history and character. Yet the results of 
the electoral revision, which despite cries of political jobbery did some- 
thing to redress the balance in favour of the smaller centre parties which 
were manifestly under-represented in the National Assembly, resulted 
only in the new “hexagonal” Assembly, with roughly one hundred 
deputies from each of the Communists, Socialists, M.R.P., Radicals, 
“Fourth Force,” and the R.P.F. Recent events have demonstrated only 
too clearly that this provides no basis for stable government. On the 
left, the Communists have lost the gamble taken when they withdrew 
from the Cabinet in May, 1946, while more recently, the Socialists have 
felt compelled by the dictates of both doctrine and political expediency 





to withdraw from active participation in cabinets leaning more and 
more to the right. For the history of French politics since 1947 has been 
that of a steady swing to the right, with the once presumed-dead Radicals 
assuming a more and more prominent place, and elements of the “Fourth 
Force” of moderate rightist republicans entering successive cabinets. 
But on the right looms the shadow of General de Gaulle’s R.P.F., from 
whom a measure of support would be necessary to an end to immobilisme 
and to return to positive government ; unhappily, political suicide threat- 
ens any of the Third Force groups which might stretch out a hand to 
claim such support. 


Toronto, March, 1952. Robert A. Spencer 
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THe YENAN Way. By Eudocio Ravines. 1951 (New York: Scribner’s. 
Toronto: Saunders. 319pp. $4.00, members $3.25) 
ven the topography of Peru has something unreal and lunar about 
Andean plateaus almost three miles above the sea, bleached 
rank Amazonian jungle. Nor do its people and 
Che unplumbed rancours 


it—gaunt 
coastal desert, and 
politics fit tidily into the logic of other lands. 
of centuries cut off the Indian and half-breed masses from the white 
upper crust; in the latter the outlook of Pizarro is preserved as intact 
as his mummy in Lima’s Cathedral. 

sed soil sprang that strangest of crusades for the 
redemption of the underdog—the A.P.R.A. of Victor Raul Haya de la 


For a prophet’s mantle Haya wears a bright-colored robe 


From this disea 


Torre. 
stitched together of remnants of Incaic tradition, tatters of Marxism, 
anti-imperialism, Panamericanism, swatches of boy scouts’ bunting, with 
leader-cult designs embroidered upon a background of democracy. 
With its mystic appeal and its martyrology, Aprismo is almost a 
religion to its followers. And the Judas of this odd faith is a brilliant, 
sickly, twisted man, Eudocio Ravines. 

Ravines began as a loyal disciple of Haya. But while Haya terminated 
a passing flirtation with the Comintern in the twenties, Ravines became 
one of the Kremlin’s key agents in South America. From behind the 
scenes he master-minded the Chilean Popular Front: playing on the 
greed, corruption, and imbecility of non-Communist leaders, he parlayed 
Stalin’s stake in Chile from a few bookish addicts to a mass movement 
that made and unmade governments. However, he fell out with the 
local Chilean and Peruvian Communist leaders, and supposedly ended 
his formal connections with Communism early in the war. 

In 1945 free elections were held in Peru and APRA emerged from 
the underground to become senior partner in a democratic coalition 
government under Luis Bustamante. Returning to Peru, Ravines 
became the soul and wits of an alliance between the extreme right and 
the Communists. For a while Ravines was even editor of the conserva- 
tive newspaper La Prensa, which had befriended Hitler until well on 
in the war. His own sheet, Vanguardia, was run off on La Prensa’s 
presses, praised Stalin to the heavens, and accused APRA of selling 
Peru out to the United States. He campaigned successfully to block 
the development of Peru’s strategic oilfields by American capital. 

At the psychological moment things began happenening. The 
administrator of La Prensa, Francisco Grana Garland, was assassinated 
by persons unknown. Grafia was a young man about town of no great 
political importance, but from his corpse Ravines made major political 
capital. At once he and his allies accused APRA of the deed. While 
underground, APRA had repied to terror with terror. Now, however, 
feeling its honour impugned, it quixotically resigned from the cabinet 


“to permit a free investigation of the crime.” 
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No such free investigation was ever held. The preliminary enquiries 
dragged on interminably with drugs used on witnesses. Meanwhile the 
Communist-rightest alliances infiltrated into positions of power. Only 
two years later after parliament had been hamstrung, and the militarist 
Manuel Odria seized power, was anybody ever brought to trial for 
Grana’s murder. 

As the man who had guided this squeeze-play and outwitted APRA 
in its moment of triumph, Ravines could well feel pround of himself. 
I remember a conversation with him in 1947 before all this had come 
to pass. He recounted his success in hoodwinking the reactionary poli 
ticians of Chile, and boasted that eventually he would use his Peruvian 
feudal allies in the same way. 

Here Ravines miscalculated. After Odria seized power, he made 
his peace with the United States, received a fat loan, and exiled 
Ravines to Mexico. It is from Mexico that a chastened Ravines wrote 
this amazing book. 

It is written in the popular literary form of our period—the con- 
fession and revelations of an ex-Communist. In it he lays bare the 
theory that underlay the alliances that Communists were making up 
and down Latin America with the fiercest distators. 

When in Moscow in 1934, Dmitrov sent Ravines to learn this 
technique—‘‘the Yenan Way’’—from Mao Tse-Tung. His quotations 
from Mao should be of particular interest to those who still regard the 
Chinese Communists as naive “agrarian reformers” 

“The greatest talent in this work, comrade, is never to be associated 
with failure, never to defend the weak. . . . Never to attack a pillager 
of the treasury, if he is the owner of a great fortress . . . there is no 
use being a martyr. 

“People . . . who aren’t rich do not love power for itself; much 
less for the good they can do with it. They want it for the wealth it can 
bring. . . . If we help these people, if we are a ladder for them 
because it suits us, it would be absurd for us to stay their hands, sew 
up their pockets, or check their greed 

“If you give tacit support to the dictator, he will give you political 
jobs in exchange . . . he will give new positions to the party. What 
else matters °” 

Ravines’ description of the behind-the-scenes working of “the Yenan 
Way” is an important addition to the bibliography of Communism. 

But a word of warning. Man’s moral fibre is not like those ingenious 
bits of metal used in thermostatic devices—the sort that twist when 
heated and unbend again when cooled. Too many people who have been 
morally warped in the service of Communism, never completely 
straighten out even after their fanatical ardour has died down. 


Ravines’ book is far from frank. For example he makes it appear 
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that he parted ways with Communism early in the war. However, in 
1948 his Vanguardia was still ecstatically pro-Russian and venomously 
anti-American. 

Throughout the book he loses no opportunity of painting Haya de 
la Torre (who has his own share of frailties) in the blackest of colours. 
Sometimes he must take a certain liberty with dates to make this 
possible. For example, in his final meeting with Haya in Berlin in 
July, 1929 he quotes him as remarking enthusiastically that “‘the Nazis 
have power already.” However, at that pre-depression date, the Nazis 
had still not entered their real period of growth. 

Ravines’ book is mandatory reading for any student of Communism 
or Latin America. Its major defect is that it lacks a final chapter. He 
flits shamefacedly through the entire period in Peru between 1945 and 
1949 though that saw what was really his most daring and cynical 
application of “the Yenan Line.” That is unfortunate. For if Ravines 
were to tell what he knows of that story as frankly as he has written 
of Chile and Spain, new light might be shed on the Grafla murder and 
other obscure incidents in one of the most doleful stretches of Peruvian 
history. 


Toronto, March 1952 William Krehm 


CHINESE COMMUNISM AND THE Rise oF Mao. By Benjamin I. 
Schwartz. 1951 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. Toronto: Saun- 
ders. 249pp. $5.50, members $4.50) 

The Chinese Communist government was established in Peking in 
October 1949. This event occurred after a bitter struggle with Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Kuomintang, particularly in the years following the end of 
the second world war. In the autumn of 1950 Chinese Communist 
troops entered Korea and took their important part in fighting against 
the forces of the United Nations there. 

It is not surprising that the interest of most people concerned with 
international affairs should be concentrated upon the immensely practical 
and immediate implications of the Communist control of China. The 
questions uppermost in the minds of thoughtful observers are, How and 
why did the Communists defeat the Kuomintang? Is the new govern- 
ment firmly established in China? Why has China turned from the 
immense problems of internal reconstruction to dissipate a large part 
of its energy in the Korean struggle ? 

The book under review deals with Chinese Communism and the 
rise of Mao Tse-tung during the period 1918 to 1933. To the average 
reader such a study may seem academic, but in the opinion of this 
reviewer Mr. Schwartz has made a significant contribution to the 
understanding of Chinese Communism and the nature of Mao’s power. 
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In his excellent introduction Mr. Schwartz gives a precise definition 
of the scope of his work. He writes, “It is the purpose of this study 
to investigate the history of the Chinese Communist movement, within 
a limited period, in terms of its doctrinal frame of reference and of its 
internal political relations.’”” He goes on to explain that he does not 
discount the objective situation, nor lose sight of historical forces, but 
he insists that at every stage of the development of Communism in 
China doctrine has been immensely important. He gives full weight 
to the influence of powerful personalities and tells of the clashes between 
them. He recognizes the fact that power rests in the hands of a small 
ruling group, nevertheless he points out that doctrinaire hair-splitting 
is part of the atmosphere which Chinese Communists breathe. On page 5 
of the Introduction the author summarises his investigation as follows, 
“It is the conclusion of this study that the political strategy of Mao 
Tse-tung was not planned in advance in Moscow, and even ran counter 
to tenets of orthodoxy which were still considered sacrosanct and in- 
violate in Moscow at the time when this strategy was first crystallized ; 
that it was only force of circumstances which finally led Moscow to 
provide a facade of rationalization for this new experience.” 

The main part of the book, eleven of the thirteen chapters, deals 
with the intricacies of Communist doctrine, action and intrigue in 
China in the period preceding Mao’s control of the party in 1932-3. 
The author shows how Communist thought captured a few prominent 
intellectuals in the years preceding 1920, and how Moscow sent 
emissaries to guide the young Chinese Communist party. For a con- 
siderable period in the nineteen twenties Chinese Communists were 
instructed to co-operate with the Kuomintang, and the stages of this 
relationship are clearly traced. 

The crucial part of the study, in line with the author’s stated purpose, 
is his assembling of data to show how Moscow’s orders to the Chinese 
Communist party were impractical. Moscow insisted that the party’s 
power must be based on the industrial proletariat. One Chinese leader 
after another failed to build up any real strength among industrial 
workers in cities, and in several instances Communists captured cities 
only to lose control in a few days. Meanwhile, Mao gradually built up 
power based upon the peasantry, upon land reform, the Red Army and 
control of remote regions, particularly areas bordering on two provinces. 

Some readers will almost certainly disagree with the author’s con- 
clusions for the book deals with political controversy in China, and with 
the relations between Moscow and the Chinese Communists. We 
cannot yet tell to what degree Mao’s policy has been developed in 
opposition to Russian wishes, but Mr. Schwartz’s study breaks some 
new ground and merits the attention of those who wish to understand 
the growth of Communist power in China. 


Toronto, February 1952. EK. B. Copland 
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flue Unitrep States AND TurRKEY AND [RAN. By Lewis V. Thomas 
and Richard N. Frye. 1951. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer 
sity Press. Toron 5, members $4.50) 
This is the tenth volume in the American Foreign Policy Library, 
edited by Sumner Welles. It is really two books. Each country is 
covered independently by one of the authors, although Mr. Frye on Iran 


to draw many profitable comparisons with Mr. Thomas’s 


was able dr 
chapters on Turkev. The title belies the exact nature of the volume, for 
only the concluding chapter in each part discusses in detail the present 


relations of the United States wit! 


for the future. For the rest, the 


1 Turkey and Iran, and the outlook 
book follows a familiar pattern, with 
chapters on the current political, economic, cultural and sociological 
problems of Turkey and Iran, which, particularly in the case of Turkey, 
have been very ably set against their historical background. Both sec 
tions of the volume contain in a convenient and concise form much 
valuable information on the two countries. Both include as appendices 
fundamental laws and important treaties, tables of populations, trade 
and economic development, as well as brief critical biographies. Attract- 
ive coloured maps on the endpapers, throw the main geographical 
features and railways into clear focus. All this adds up to make this 
book an excellent introductory guide to the study of this remote but 


vital region, and more particularly of its relations with the West. 


At first sight, there would appear to be little to be said for treating 
these two countries within the same covers. On the one hand, Turkey 
has undergone a fundamental revolution which welded her into a 
homogeneous national state which can now claim to be “the eastermost 


bastion of western democracy.” For a generation she has turned her 


back on Asia and looked westward to Europe and beyond, a develop- 
ment which has now culminated strikingly in her successful struggle 
for a place in NATO. But whereas Turkey has cut herself off from the 
past, in Iran the past remains strong. Moreover, instead of looking to 
the west, Iran has her eye on Central Asia and the Persian Gulf, while 
unlike Turkey, she has never become a unified nation, but possesses 
large minorities of Kurds, Arabs, and Turkish-speaking peoples, as 
Yet these differences are perhaps overshadowed 


well as unruly nomads 
f Turkey and Iran for the West. Together 


by the parallel significance 9 
they form a 2200-mile long land mass, which stretches across the base 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites from Greece to the frontiers of 
Pakistan. Together they comprise an historic goal of Russian expan 


sionist dreams, and thus they have come to assume an_ increasing 


importance in the West’s plans for containment. 

The challenge of Turkey—now advanced from the position of “a 
valued associate of the United States” to that of a 
Turkey, writes Mr. Thomas, is “in many 


dependable ally—is 


relatively straightforward. 


important aspects a ‘natural’ not only for the term interest of containing 
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Russian expansion . . . but also for . . . the sort of plans which are 
still somewhat nebulously referred to as ‘Point Four Thinking.’” But 
the situation in Iran is vastly more complex. Before she can become 
in any real sense “a vital and valuable asset” for the west, she requires 
not only internal order and stability, and military aid, but economic 
and social progress. This, Mr. Frye recognizes, is to be secured “not 
by a proliferation of gadgets, machines, and luxuries . . . but by the 
increase and equitable distribution of the simple necessities of life, by 
food, sanitation and preventive medicine, better housing, better agri- 
cultural methods . . .’ To foster such development in a country 
possessing a retrogade social system, a strong nationalist and anti- 
western bias, a large Communist party and a 1500-mile frontier border- 


ing on the Soviet Union, poses demands for statesmanship of the 


7 
highest order. 


University of Toronto, March 1952. Robert A. Spencer 


+Tue INTERNATIONAL Court oF Justice. By Oliver J. Lissitzyn. 195] 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 118pp.) 
This is an elementary and short but lucid and informative survey 

of the International Court of Justice, of its functions and status, as well 

as of the contribution it can make to the strengthening of international 
authority and law. The account is balanced and intelligible to the 
layman and, therefore, can be recommended to the general reader. 


After the first few years of virtual unemployment, the business of 
the Court has sharply increased in the last two years. The author’s 
account finishes as of February 1, 1951 and since then several more 
important judgments have been delivered. Although judges representing 
the Communist states still participate fully in the work of the Court, the 
main, if not the entire litigation business of the Court is likely to concern 
disputes between non-Communist states and in particular between those 
which have accepted the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court. There 
will be few more judgments like that in the Corfu Channel case between 
Great Britain and Albania, where the judgment of the Court was not 
honoured. (Albania has refused to pay the damages awarded to Great 
Britain by the judgment). Another important part of the Court’s work 
is its increasing list of advisory opinions, in particular those given at the 
request of the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


Despite the considerable importance of the activities of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, the author righly concludes that it has not so 
far been able to play any vital part in the pacification of the world or 
the substitution of law for power politics. Practically all its judgments 
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have been concerned with relatively minor matters; it has never been 
called in to adjudicate on issues vital to the peace of the world. This, of 
course, is not the fault of the Court but of the present state of interna- 
tional society 


Toronto, February 1952 W. Friedmann 


THE Hapspurc Monarcuy, 1867-1914. By Arthur J. May 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard. Toronto: Saunders. x, 5. 
$8.00, members $6.50. ) 

a new study in English of the last years of the 

domains of the House of Habsburg is noteworthy if only because it 

joins a very small company. Yet the history of the Dual Monarchy 1s 
of fundamental importance for an understanding of the settlement after 

1919 and of the course of history in central and south-east Europe ever 

since. The years after 1867 witnessed the germination of the nationalism 


The appearance of 


which was to tear apart the fabric of the Monarchy as it faced military 
defeat towards the close of a long and exhausting struggle. They posed 
political, economic and social questions to which the dynasty in the 
western half and the Magyar ruling classes in the eastern half failed to 
produce the answers, and which, indeed, have never since received 
satisfactory answers. 

Professor May’s book is a long and detailed account of the Dual 
Monarchy since its birth in 1867, which will be of value for anyone 
seeking to explore this difficult field. Unfortunately, he does not carry 
his story through to its logical conclusion, but he promises another 
study covering the period from Sarajevo to the Treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon. Despite its title, there is little in this book about the 
Habsburg Monarchy apart from biographical accounts. Was the 
Monarchy the powerful centripetal force which Wickham Steed observed 
Professor May in his conclusion describes it as ‘a 
the connecting link between the motley 


thirty years ago? 
substantial unifying bond 
complex of peoples and provinces of the realm,” but in his detailing of 
political events the powerful force which operated behind the constitu- 
tional facade is unfortunately obscured. His book is a carefully written, 
straightforward narrative. Judgements are kept within a narrow 
compass, for Professor May is content to tell the story and let event 


speak for themselves. On the whole, his account is somewhat pedestrian, 


and at times the main theme is obscured by the inclusion of much 
extraneous material which could easily be found in a brief European 
history text. One might also enquire why at this date Professor May 
resurrects the outdated anglicization ““Hapsburg,’’ when the “ Habsburg’ 
form has found practically universal acceptance among both English and 
American writers. 


aT oe, © a > -~} A . 
farch 1952. Robert A. Spencer 


Toronto, A 
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Vers UN Nouveau Droit INTERNATIONAL DE LA MER. Par Nicolas 

Mateesco. 1950. (Paris: Editions A. Pedone, viii, 162pp.) 

L’auteur a étudié la notion nouvelle en droit international qui 
résulterait de l’extension de la souveraineté riveraine aux limites de la 
plateforme continentale. Cette limite est généralement fixée a la ligne 
de cent brasses et l’on a vu M. Churchill y restreindre la juridiction de 
l’amiral américain qui commande les forces navales de TOTAN. La 
Grande Bretagne resterait souveraine de son territoire. 

M. Mateesco résume les documents publics concernant la plateforme 
et les eaux qui la couvrent. Ils sont peu nombreux et, presque tous, de 
caractére unilatéral : les déclarations du Président Truman en septembre 
1945, celles émanant des républiques de l’Amérique du Sud et de 
l’Amérique Centrale, celles qui affectent le Golfe Persique, les arrétés 
ministeriels de la Grande Bretagne étendant les frontiéres de ses 
colonies américaines; par exception, le traité entre l’Angleterre et le 
Vénézuela au sujet du Golfe de Paria. En fait, ces développements 
sont commandeés par la recherche et la politique du pétrole 

la documentation de l’auteur est complete; il fait précéder cette 
revue par des considérations générales sur l’évolution historique du 
droit international de la mer ou l’on trouve les données essentielles sur 
le statut juridique de la mer territoriale, sur celui des peécheries 
sédentaires et sur le probleme posé par le projet de construction du 
tunnel sous la Manche. 

Pour finir, l’auteur formule des conclusions personnelles ou il 
accueilie les récents développements et suggére qu'une organisation 
mondiale spécialisée apporte les solutions aux conflits internationaux 
qui pourront résulter de prétentions contradictoires au fond, au sous-sol 
et aux eaux de la plateforme. 

la prudence voudrait, 11 nous semble, un acheminement plus lent et 
plus patient vers ce nouveau droit international de la mer, par des 
étapes liées aux cas concrets de prise effective de possession. 

I] faut, cependant, reconnaitre avec M. Guerrero que cette notion de 
la plateforme continentale “est en train de modifier la situation historique 
de la haute mer, telle qu’elle était envisagée par le droit des gens 
traditionnel.”’ 

Rendons un bon service a l’auteur en lui conseillant de soigner sa 
rédaction. Les éditeurs lui en ont rendu un mauvais en ne soumettant 
pas le manuscrit a un comité de lecture. I] est trop visible que le frangais, 
instrument difficile a manier, n’est pas sa langue maternelle. Outre la 
faiblesse grammaticale et celle du vocabulaire, il y a aussi des détails 
a corriger comme, par exemple (p.32), que la Californie “‘a regu 
l’indépendance de la part de la Grande Bretagne.” 


Montréal, le 7 mars 1952 Léon Lalande 






































AFRICA SOUTH OF 
SAHARA 


AN ASSESSMENT OF HUMAN 
AND MATERIAL RESOURCES 


Prepared by a Study Group of the 
SoutH AFRICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Under the Chairmanship of Sir FRANCIS DE GUINGAND 


With the shifts in the international balance of power since 1939, the 
African continent has become of increasing importance in world economy 
and strategy. There is need for reliable information on the human and 
material resources of the continent. This volume was prepared to satisfy 
that need. Experts deal with the physical background of the continent, 
the population and political framework, agricultural production, economic 
development and communications. 





AVAILABLE AGAIN 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Overwhelming demand for The 
Canadian Oxford Atlas exhaust- 
ed the supply soon after publica- 
tion last fall. We are happy to 
announce that the Aflas is once 
again in stock at all booksellers. 


Not only does this atlas give a 
detailed picture of newly impor- 
tant areas, but it shows how near 
or how large or how cold or how 
thickly populated these areas are 
in relation to other interesting 
areas. Owning and using an atlas 
as one uses a good dictionary is 
an excellent habit to acquire; the 
Oxford Atlas is highly recom 
mended for the purpose.” 
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